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CHAPTER IIL. 


GENERAL HOMAGE, 


NANON ALDRED was a man of mark in Cambridge, and the 

/ more so since his ways were: not Cambridge ways. As a 
University man he had not much distinguished himself; his 
friends said he could easily have done so had he not wasted his 
mental energies in so many directions ; but others had their doubts 
of this. We often hear it said of notorious swindlers that if they 
had shown in some honest calling one-half of the ability they dis- 
played in embezzlement, or some other branch of the criminal sei- 
ences, they could have earned a competence, or even wealth; but 
this is only one of those platitudes which commonplace people 
make use of under the impression that they are saying something 
philosophic. The remark is of a piece with that which describes 
a first-rate whist-player as a mathematician spoiled. The truth is, 
many men have natural gifts for particular things, which are nev- 
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“ She took the glass, but purposely turned it on the wrong boat,” 


CANON’S 


By JAMES PAYN, 


WAR 


ertheless only small things: they are very good in the back streams 
of intelligence, but the main stream is too strong for them, and in 
reality they exhibit their sagacity in keeping out of it. Some men, 
again, do many things well, but still not very well. If they were 
women, they would draw and paint and play the piano, and even 
read Dante (not with very much pleasure) in the original; and 
they would be called “accomplished.” An accomplished man, how- 
ever, is not a desirable person ; and the folks I have in my mind are 
generally very agreeable. Their sympathies, though not deep, are 
wide; they have neither cant nor caste; they see the Beautiful 
and the True, but without asserting it in drawing-rooms, or at 
tempting to define them, and they are almost always good-natured. 

Canon Aldred was all this,and more. He was kind-hearted to 
a fault, confiding to the verge of weakness, and a gentleman to 
the core. Though not wealthy, he had some private property, 
which, with the Canonry, gave him a considerable income, and he 
spent it generously. He was not an Amphytrion, because he had 
not the means for it, but he entertained his friends with a hospi- 
tality the graciousness of which atoned for any lack of splendor; | 
e 
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and his friends were of very various kinds. Some of them were 
now staying at Cambridge, drawn thither as much by the attrac- 
tion of his presence as by those of the place itself, great as they 
are during the May term. 

There was Professor Pelski, of Moscow, though not “late” of 
Moscow ; he had had to fly for his life from Russia on aceount of 
his political opinions more than thirty years 


ago, and during that 
time had been hand and glove with half the 


volutionists of Eu- 





rope. 
There was Mr. Flit, the most special of special correspondents, 
whose vacations could never be called “long, ! last 


ed while England was not at war with this or that savage tribe or 
country; at the first beat of the drum he was off, with his note- 
book and metallic pencil, to Timbuctoo or Tierra del Fuego, but in 
the mean time mingled in society as though privation had never 
driven him to eat anything worse than his boots. 

There was also just now in Cambridge Mr. Fluker, the great 
Eastern financier; the Canon had met him in Egypt just after one 
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THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


Ix the days when blue china abounded— 
On tables and not on the wall— 

A lady there lived with ungrounded 
Dislike and contempt for it all. 


She hated those three weeping-willows, 
And was heartily tired of the sight 

Of those somewhat conventional billows 
Which roll toward the bridge on the right. 


She thought it so very old-fashioned, 
So common, so rough to the hands, 

And she’d talk in a way quite impassioned 
Of the beauty of simple gold bands. 


Her granddaughter, fair Angelina, 

When she married Augustus Von Pruyn, 
Had a full set of Haviland china 

Of madly esthetic design. 


She has also a few cherished dishes 
Which are carefully guarded from whacks 
In crimson plush frames, and she wishes 


Them all to be mentioned as “ plaques.” 


Yet with all this assortment of faience 
Angelina is far from content; 
She has many a day-dreamy séance 
In which visions keramic are blent. 
For small are Augustus’s earnings, 
And all modern china she hates; 
So her life is imbittered with yearnings 
For some old-fashioned blue Canton plates. 
Bessie CHANDLER. 
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WARNING. 


We are informed that a person unknown to us, 
who calis himself W. C. ALEXANDER, is soliciting 
yailroad passes on a letter purporting to be signed 
/4y Harrer & Brorners. The letter is fraudule nt, 
Harerr & Brorners do not solicit railroad or 
other passes for themselves or for pe rsons employed 
by them. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Arrep Domert’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable Sor publication in Harprr’s 
MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
oge— Messrs. Harrer & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND) DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable unde rstanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall wee the same Sor the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
Ame rican schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
te rs, The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall*best suit the conve nience 
of the recipe nt Jor the purposes spe cified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
nust he designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
ene lope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened vntil the result of the competition shall have 
heen determined, The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Me. R. Swain Grevorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitier, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Brorners, wi// act as judges of the competition 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Hanver’s MAGazink of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows : one page Harper's 
WRrKLY, $300; one page Harper's Bazar, $200; 
one page Harrrr’s Younc Prorre, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Brornkers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition : 

Two Christmas Hymns by AuFreD Dowmertt 
have been published. That poblished in 1837 és 
the one Jor the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squarr, New York. 


CROSS STITCH AND LONG 
STITCH. 

writ a difference is there between the 

fancy-work of this generation and 
that of the last, to omit reference to any of 
those preceding that epoch. Not, of course, 
that all the faney-work of our own genera- 
tion is entirely praiseworthy, nor all of the 
other entirely culpable. Indeed, our mo- 
thers wrought lacein a manner that it might 
be worth our while to imitate; they wore 
long white lace veils over their cottage 
bonnets, sometimes depending to the knee, 
infinitely graceful and beautiful, like folds 
of frozen mist; and these they wrought 
themselves, somewhat after the manner of 
that now called the Breton lace, with sprays 
and sprigs and edgings in finest linen floss, 
which lovely work in white lace made a fair 
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skin beneath it look like lilies and roses, and 
in black lace gave a picturesque and pleas- 
ing shadow to the plainest. They wrought 
also, on mull and muslin and sheer linen 
cambric, raised tambour-work in wreaths of 
flowers, in wheels, and cadgel, rose-bud and 
thorn, and in the open-work of darning- 
needle stitch, capes,collars, petticoats, whose 
work is excelled for effectiveness by no 
fabric worn by the damsels of this gen- 
eration, even although paying forty times 
its cost; and they cut away designs, and in 
button-hole stitch wrought plain bobbin- 
et in under the vacancies in striking pat- 
terns, and with striking results of quite as 
much beauty as the lacy webs worn now 
by women of commanding fortune. They 
braided and twisted pack-threads, too, much 
as the weavers of macramé lace do now, but 
without their cumbrous machinery; and 
they threaded and wove themselves pretty 
bandeaux and belts and ribbons of beads, 
with figures in them too—work tliat to-day’s 
wearers of jet would be very glad to do if 
they knew how, for, simple, easy, and plea- 
sant as the operation was, it seems to have 
been quite forgotten. They netted them- 
selves, moreover, lovely shawls and scarfs 
and they stitched shirt bosoms for father 
brothers, and husbands, counting the threads 
in a way to use up the inmost nerves of their 
eyes; and half of it all was done by a lamp- 
light that.in the nights of our own days 
would seem only visible darkness. 

But all these and kindred things—court- 
plaster cases, shaving-paper books, watch- 
guards ofcuriously twisted black braid, ete. 
—had so useful a side as hardly to deserve 
classification as fancy- work. When we 
come to their fancy-work pure and simple, it 
is quite another thing. There was the sam- 
pler. To be sure, it tanght them proficiency 
in marking their clothes in simple cross 
stitch, but indelible ink and stencil plates 
are infinitely better for the purpose, and 









have nearly done away with that species of 


marking; and the sampler itself, with its 
variety of stitches, its moral distichs, its 
tomb and weeping lady and weeping-wil- 
low, its general fashion of 
“Working woe in satin, 

The grass in green, the graves in black, 

The epitaph in Latin,” 
bears but poor and ridiculous comparison 
with the needle-painting of to-day. 

There, too, was the cross stitch worked on 
canvas—the impossible dog on the impossi- 
ble landseape, in that mosaic of cross stiteh 
which made ghastly disproportion and mad- 
ness of color a thing of daily life, and the 
patient filling in also of backgrounds to 
landscapes fearfully and wonderfully made, 
their worshippers not susceptible to any 
charge of breaking the commandments in 
the act of their worship, since they were 
positively like nothing in the heavens above, 
nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters 
under the earth. There were queer lamp 
mats, in addition, on which it was impossi- 
ble to set a lamp with safety; there were 
ent paper decorations for mirrors and can- 
dlesticks and empty grates; there was the 
book-mark on perforated paper attached to 
marvellously striped and plaided ribbons, 
carrying texts of Scripture, or else embla- 
zoned with another unsuecessful- effort at 
needle-work—a painting of fountains and 
crosses and harps and favorite meeting- 
houses, by the help of gold and silver beads, 
the sure destruction of any book whose.cov- 
ers were closed upon one of them. In fact, 
outside of the economically useful, almost 
the only faney-work in vogue at all in this 
past period was but a variation of the same 
eternal cross stitch in worsted or floss, 
which illustrated either the natural consery- 
atism of women, or else the paucity of their 
ideas and the very slender interest they 
found it possible to take in work of the na- 
ture indicated, for with any absorbing in- 
terest in the character of the work some- 
thing better might have grown out of it, it 
would seem to the onlooker of to-day. 

But, at the present time, the new ideas 
concerning domestic art have put a count- 
less number of attractive tasks at the 
fingers’ ends of our girls. The knitting 
done may not be as necessary to the salva- 
tion of the family as once, before stocking 
machines made hosiery cheaper than time 
and muscle, but it is worlds lovelier in color 
and material and in the shapes to which 
it is devoted than our poor ancestresses, 
with their heavy yarns, were ever allowed to 
enjoy, in their ignorance of the merits of 
the silk of Florence or Eureka. The cross 
stitch abominations are banished to the 
land of lost pins and hair-pins ; and there 
is the screen in long stitch and laid-work 
of Japanese branchage and blossom; the pic- 
ture in its bold threads of needle-painting 
that makes you rub your eyes to see if it is 
not the work of pigment and pencil, wheth- 
er it be legitimate art or not vastly more 
thoughtful work than the hearth-rug pat- 
tern in crossstitch, andeven requiring a mea- 
sure of genius in its worker, who must be 
also its designer; and the Kensington work 








that princesses brought into fashion by ex- 
hibiting, and that now adorns every house 
where there are white fingers with time at 
their disposal. 

A subject of the nature of our fancy- 
work may not, to be sure, be of vast impor- 
tance at first sight, except as it shall be 
seen that true ideas of beauty are more val- 
uable than false ones in the culture both of 
mind and body. But when we look at the 
exceeding worth and charm of some of the 
modern work, not only in its influence upon 
our homes, but in its marketable possibili- 
ties, it receives a new importance; there is 
so much can be done with it. When the cur- 
tains of theatres are made magnificent with 
such handiwork at a cost of thousands of 
dollars, when the portiéres of the drawing- 
rooms of millionaires, wrought it may be on 
gold-cloth, employ a corps of skilled artists 
and needle-women, when table scarfs and 
mantel scarfs and curtains and hangings 
of every lovely sort acquire an almost fabu- 
lous value through the witchery of needle- 
work that makes the beautiful fabric more 
beautiful a hundredfold, then faney-work 
becomes an industrial art, and rises into a 
sort of political importance on account of 
the means of income, graceful and comfort- 
able means, that it brings to hundreds who 
would never have earned a penny if they 
had nothing to rely on beyond the dull mo- 
notony of canvas and cross stitch. 








MEAN PEOPLE. 


( NE of the oddest things in the world is 

the fact that mean people do not know 
that they are mean, but cherish a sincere 
conviction that they are the souls of gener- 
osity. You will hear them inveighing loud- 
ly against a neighbor who does not come up 
to the standard of a generous man, and de- 
crying the sin of hoarding and withholding, 
without being sensible in the least that they 
are condemning themselves. They are usu- 
ally people who are not in the habit of self- 
criticism, and if they were not anusing, they 
would be the most aggravating class alive. 
Moreover, they are generally people who are 
not only willing to receive, but who demand 
a great deal at the hands of others; yet the 
example of their friends in giving and lend- 
ing never seems to strike them as at variance 
with their own line of conduct, and if by 
any chance they part with a farthing, it ap- 
pears to them a more magnanimous act than 
the founding of a hospital by another. The 
mean person must be brought to a lively 
sense of the need before opening her purse ; 
as for beggars, she disapproves of them alto- 
gether; they are as pestiferous as the mos- 
quito,in her eyes, and ought to be legislated 
out of existence. We do not, however, al- 
ways find the mean person among the rich; 
she is quite as likely to be poor; indeed, one 
of the great disadvantages of poverty is 
that it often obliges one to seem small, 
obliges one to think of the candle-ends when 
one would prefer to think of better things. 
Money does not make a person mean neces- 
sarily, or we should not all be struggling so 
desperately to obtain it; it ought rather to 
be a preventive. The disease lies in the dis- 
position of the individual, and it is doubtful 
if any ulterior circumstance can eradicate 
it; and while in this view we may easily 
forgive her, we yet find her vastly inconven- 
ient to deal with. If she is the employ- 
er, the mean woman is apt to get as much 
work from her servants for the least money 
as possible. On some pretext or other she 
detains her seamstress after her regular 
day’s work is over, underpays her washer- 
woman, or exchanges old duds for clean 
linen; keeps the servants’ fire low, or pays 
their wages with cast-off finery. Some- 
times, indeed, if is the servant who gives 
poor work for Jiberal payment; sometimes 
it is the husband who dines sumptuously at 
his elub, while his family sit down to spare 
diet ; landlord who 
obliges the tenant to make his own repairs 
or go shabby ; sometimes it is the neighbor 


sometimes it is the 


who borrows but never lends; the manu- 
facturer who adulterates food or drugs; the 
step-mother, who feeds the children on 
skimmed milk: the mother-in-law, who 
grudges her son’s wife the fallals she has 
not been used to; or the daughter-in-law, 
who makes her husband’s mother feel like a 
stranger in her home. Indeed, meanness is 
such an unlovely trait that it is no wonder 
we all disown it. 





THE SERVICE OF DISHES. 

VEST la soupe qui fait le soldat”—it is the 
/ soup which makes the soldier, says a French 
proverb. We might almost say it is the soup 
which makes the dinner. Never insult your guest 
by a greasy soup. Let the stock be made the day 
before, and the vegetables or the seasoning put in 
on the day of serving. A white soup is delicious 
in summer. Every lady should learn also how to 
make an asparagus and a pea soup, to add sorrel 
to her clear or her creamy soup, to give a spring- 
like effect to this beginning of her dinner. A 
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Printanier or a Julienne soup are both so much 
better than a heavy.soup at this time of year. 

Following the soup should come the fish, Now 
in country neighborhoods this is sometimes diffi- 
cult to get, and a lady can, if the neighboring 
brook fails her, make very good lobster croquettes 
out of the canned lobster. However, the univer- 
sality of salmon and the many ways of transport- 
ing fish now render it almost possible to give a fish 
dinner at Minneapolis. After the fish the first 
entrée is in order. This can be of chicken cro- 
quettes, rice croquettes, sweet-breads with green 
pease, or simply a vegetable, as the lady pleases, 
After that comes the roast, the piece de résistance, 
and with this should be passed one or two vege- 
tables. 

Do not crowd in too many vegetables. There 
should be ample choice for a variety of taste, of 
course, but no more. Americans are accused of 
a certain stupidity in eating and drinking, too lit- 
tle attention to the niceties of taste. They care 
too much for the principal dishes, and pay too lit- 
tle attention to the accompaniments. A French- 
man wants his cucumber sliced fresh with his 
fish, his bit of lemon, his little bit of onion or 
garlic in the potato, his “ endive” and his relish, 
his radish and his parsley all along, his olive to 
brighten up his tongue, and all the belongings of 
the gastronome. Americans are not yet educated 
to all this. 

After the roast comes another entrée, perhaps 
birds on toast, or asparagus served alone, or cauli- 
flower with Parmesan, or the useful macaroni. 
Then olives are handed around and cheese, and 
then the salad. 

Cheese straws are excellent things to eat with 
the salad, which should be the chef-d’euwvre of 
the dinner. It must be a part of every lady’s 
education to know how to dress a salad. Fresh 
lettuce and chiccory are admirable foundations 
for a salad, also the cold potatoes and vegetables 
left from yesterday’s dinner. Tomatoes also form 
an admirable salad, and should be skinned whole 
by dropping in hot water first, then taken out 
and, cooling slowly, be dropped into ice-water. 
After making the mayonnaise, put both salad 
and dressing into the ice chest until just before 
serving, for salads should be cold. Some ladies 
in summer serve a cold fowl with a mayonnaise 
dressing. 

A bit of cold roast ham is a delicious accom- 
paniment to the salad, and one gourmet of the 
Manhattan Club declares that he makes his din- 
ner out of this combination from the lst of July 
to the 25th of September. 

In speaking of entrées and the service of dish- 
es it is proper to state that oysters have a par- 
ticular dispensation in being allowed to appear at 
all stages of a dinner, They are neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring when they are 
needed for dinner. They may be served as soup, 
they may precede the soup on the half-shell, 
they may come in as an enfrée at any stage of 
the dinner, fried or scalloped. They are always 
welcome with the salad in their fried estate. It 
is the only article of food which transcends all 
the other laws of the dinner table. 

Ladies living far from large markets should 
provide themselves with smoked tongues and 
canned meats and plenty of well-cured hams 
With these preparations a thousand entrées can 
be made. 

A smoked tongue, boiled and served hot, with 
a white sauce, cut lengthwise instead of in the 
usual crosswise stvle, is one of the most delicate 
of dishes. This, with fresh vegetables, makes an 
admirable summer dinner when guests are not too 
hungry. And let us say to those who are far from 
Delmonico’s that attention to the little elegances 
of the table go far toward making up for the lack 
of an elaborate cuisine. Nothing is more tiresome 
than to sit down to a greasy piece of roast beef on 
a summer’s day, with no relief of flowers, fruits, or 
salads, olives, reléves, or entrées. Some hostesses 
can, however, get nothing else from market. 
Now let us see what she can do, She can make 
her soup of a knuckle of veal, the day before, 
flavoring it with celery seed. On the day for us- 
ing this stock she puts her beaten eggs and a 
little cream into the soup just before dinner. 
She makes from her canned stores a dish of 
salmon or lobster croquettes. Then she boils a 
large quantity of potatoes, and of some she makes 
a salad, seasoning it with a little onion and gar- 
nishing with parsley. The roast beef can be 
carved in the kitchen and sent in in slices on 
hot plates. If she wishes for another entrée, let 
her make some rice croquettes, and season them 
with lemon peel. Thus, with the contents of her 
store-room, a resident at a frontier post a thou- 
sand miles from any city could give an elegant 
dinner. It is the knowledge which tells. The 
appointments of a table are what help along a 
poor dinner, as they make up a splendid one. A 
clean table-cloth, fine napkins, clear glass, bright 
silver and china, and pretty salt-cellars at each 
plate, neat little dishes for the olives and the 
pickles, are all in order, and can be arranged on 
a simple country table by the hostess, The bunch 
of flowers in the middle of the table, and the fruit, 
carefully set forth with green leaves, also add 
immeasurably. 

Then the waiter or waitress should be neat- 
handed, shod in silence, and an adept in handling 
things. A hostess in this country must train her 
waitress every day to serve the dinner gracefully 
and elegantly, or she can never do it well when 
company comes. 

Never urge your guests to eat more than they 
want. No one should ask to be helped twice to 
soup: Beau Brummel described a lout as one 
who was helped twice to soup. A correspondent 
has asked us lately if it is polite to drink wa 
ter with soup. It is not considered healthy to do 
so, but it is not impolite. It is, however, proper 
at a country or informal dinner for a person to 
ask for another slice of the roast if the dinner is 
not profuse in entrées ; and the hostess may as 
well tell her guest this fact if she sees that he 
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hesitates. Young men are generally hungry, and, 
unless she has an elaborate dinner to offer him, she 
should ask her young friend if he will not be 
helped again to the roast. 

As for the serving of dishes at dessert, hot 
puddings and pies should be passed before the 
ices and jellies, A very elegant dinner demands 
first a cabinet pudding, with sauce; then the 
ices, Charlotte Russe, and jellies are in order. 
But the hostess of to-day is very apt to offer only 
a fruit ice, or a form of chocolate or vanilla 
cream, which is almost all that one can enjoy 
after a dinner of even four courses. The proper 
service with this is a basket of cake, some pre- 
served ginger or a brandy peach, strawberries in 
their season, or other berries. Unless you have 
good fresh cream to offer with berries, this is a 
favorite way of serving them. 

Instruct your waiter to have plenty of clean 
plates in reserve, and to place one before each 
guest as his plate is removed. There is no surer 
sign of an ill-trained waiter than his leaving a 
guest without a plate before him. 

If a hostess wishes to keep her guests at table 
a long time she can prolong dessert almost in- 
definitely, and she can have the coffee, which is 
the last thing served, passed at the table. But if 
she wishes to take her guests out on the piazza 
or in the grounds she always has the coffee 
brought to them there, and itis the most agreeable 
custom by far to the majority of guests to have 
their coffee served in that way. They like to 
change their seats, to break up in hot weather 
the monotony of the dining-room. But on this 
point every hostess must be her own judge. 
Black coffee, clear and strong, served in little 
cups, and with small tea-spoons, should be served 
after dinner, and with it small lumps of sugar or 
rock-candy, and for those who prefer it cream 
should be passed to add to the coffee. 

In country neighborhoods, and where good 
vants are scarce, a hostess should learn to 
carve. Inthese days of serving dinners @ /a Lusse 
—that is, having everything handed from a side 
table—the teaching of a servant how to carve 
should be one of her duties. It is so much neat- 
er and saves so very much embarrassment that it 
is worth while to learn the art of serving a din- 
ner @ la Russe. 

The filling of glass bottles (called carafes) 
with iced water saves the spilling of water from 
a pitcher, and is a great saving of trouble. All 
Americans desire ice-water at every stage of the 
dinner. Let carafes be placed before every guest. 

The proper service of wines is a study by itself, 
but we may say generally that sherry should be 
poured with the soup, white wines with the 
fish, champagne with the roast, and claret all 
through the dinner. Choice Burgundy comes in 
with the game, and a glass of fine Madeira finish- 
es the dinner, Liqueurs and brandy are offered 
with or after the coffee. 

It is the pleasant custom now to offer min- 
eral waters with the wine. Appolinaris has been 
called the Presidential beverage since the days of 
Mrs. Hayes, and for those who can not drink wine 
it is a very good substitute. 

Near the sea fresh clams often begin the din- 
ner, served on the half-shell like oysters; but 
this should not be attempted except where they 
are fresh. There is no such mistake as a stale 
clam, oyster, or fish. 

All hostesses are obliged to consult their neigh- 
borhoods and the resources of the season, but a 
little attention to the proper garnishing of plain 
dishes, the study of salads and of entrées, which 
can be easily learned, wil] soon make a woman 
independent of her surroundings. A good cook 
can get up a dinner in the desert of Sahara. 

While all other meals may be treated with a 
certain sort of liberty, dinner, even en famille, 
should be a somewhat formal and regulated meal, 
and served with precision. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 

_ preference for large tournures and a 

tendency toward fuller skirts are features 
of Newport and Saratoga toilettes that indicate 
what the styles of next season may be. At pre- 
sent French dresses retain narrow foundation 
skirts, but these are merely supports for volu- 
minous over-skirts and draperies that are still fur- 
ther enlarged in appearance by being worn over 
a small and pliable bustle that holds the drapery 
up near the waist line and around the hips. As 
we have said before, these bustles have no stiff 
whalebones or steel springs, but are merely close- 
ly lapped frills of crinoline sewed on a founda- 
tion, or else there is a separate bustle attached 
to the belt of each dress, which may be a small 
pad filled with hair, or else some pleatings of 
crinoline lawn. The fashionable Parisiennes are 
wearing the veritable paniers or basket drapery 
on the hips known as Marie Antoinette paniers, 
and a close narrow skirt below, and English wo- 
men use long and not graceful bustles with half- 
hoops of steel, but the fashionable New York 
modistes have had to modify these features in 
the dresses imported for their customers, adopt- 
ing the happy medium described above. The 
other extreme of stiff and severe dresses worn 
since the Anglo-mania set in has also had its day 
of favor here, and modistes now relieve the close 
and formal plainness of English costumes by 
adding flounces, garniture, curves, and draperies 
like those seen on more elaborate French dress- 
es. For instance, the fine white, écru, or pale 
blue wool dresses sent to Long Branch or New- 
port have the lower skirt with pleatings up each 
side, over which falls a square-cornered apron, 
narrower at the foot than at the top, which is 
braided on the bottom and sides with gold sou- 
tache in a fanciful pattern, while the back hangs 
in one graceful curve, or it is also square-corner- 
ed and bouffantly draped, For the basque of such 
dresses the plain pustiliou shape is retained, or 














there is a vest set in a cut-away coat, and this 
vest may be braided across, or it may be made 
of stockinet in stripes of blue with white, or else 
of the finest Jersey webbing, in stripes or plain. 


WHITE LACE DRESSES, ETC. 


For dress occasions, for fétes and dinners at 
the watering-places, white lace dresses are the 
first choice, and these are made short, and are 
considered appropriate both for day entertain- 
ments, when a hat of the lace may be worn with 
it, or for the most elaborate dinner party, where 
a trained skirt was formerly de rigueur. White 
French laces, woven precisely like the well-known 
black French laces that imitate Chantilly, are the 
novelties for these dresses, and are used in piece 
lace for the basque and over-skirt, and with scal- 
loped edges as trimming lace. These are made 
up over inexpensive and soft white satin Surah 
as a foundation skirt and basque lining, and are 
simply fashioned as a postilion, or else a very 
short basque that is even around the hips, and 
trimmed all around the edge with full frills of 
the lace, or a lace ruche with rosettes, or else with 
soft puffs, or it may be a panier drapery that forms 
the old-fashioned panier basque. The Surah lin- 
ing is high in the neck, and follows the outlines 
of the basque, but all lining may be omitted in 
the lace sleeves. The Surah skirt has box-pleat- 
ings of Surah at the foot, on which the garniture 
lace is arranged in thick pleats at intervals, form- 
ing a ruche, and the spaces between the pleatings 
are filled in with oblong rosettes of very narrow 
white satin ribbon so thickly clustered in loops 
that five or six yards are required for each ro- 
sette ; sometimes several hundred yards of rib- 
bon are on a single dress, as there are similar 
rosettes on the sides of the skirt, down the front 
of the waist to the point, and on the postilion 
and the sleeves. White Oriental net in the piece, 
with lace to match, is also used for these dresses, 
and is trimmed with wide strips of crystal-bead- 
ed net cut from the piece and laid along the 
apron drapery, either lengthwise or horizontally, 
as the height of the wearer may determine. The 
sleeves are made entirely of the erystal beading, 
and the neck, whether square, a pointed surplice, 
or with a vest, has this beaded net gathered in- 
side of it, to partly fill up the open space or form 
a vest or plastron. Black French lace dresses 
made in the same way,and trimmed with jet- 
beaded net and satin ribbons, are laid as trans- 
parents over black satin Surah, and are consid- 
ered the choicest black dresses of the summer. 
Antique silk guipure lace in the piece and in 
trimming widths is again in fashion for black 
dresses, and is very handsome when made up over 
black gros grain. The designs of flowers, leaves, 
and stripes worn ten years ago are again seen, 
and there are also quaint figures of birds, drag- 
ons, and animals woven in these rich guipure 
laces, 

SIMPLER TOILETTES. 


White nuns’ veiling dresses trimmed with wide 
imitation Valenciennes lace in the new designs, 
cream tinted, and gathered very full, are made up 
with a skirt and sash or scarfs of white moiré. 
Worth has revived what he calls “ grande tein- 
tures,” which are very wide sashes arranged in 
various ways, either around the hips or the waist 
line, but with short broad loops and ends that 
have the effect sought of increasing the bouffant 
tournure. These were added to the most elabo- 
*s prepared for the coronation festivities 
in Russia, and are also seen on very simple toi- 
iettes. The full round-tucked skirts of white mull 
and Victoria lawn dresses are accompanied by a 
wide sash of the dress material, which has tucks 
in each end to match those in the skirt, and this 
sash is passed around the belt, and tied in a large 
bow and ends that are large enough to form all 
the drapery needed. For such a skirt ten tucks 
each two inches wide, separated by inch -wide 
spaces, is a pretty design, while another has four 
bunches of tucks that are very close together; a 
narrow pleated frill finishes the foot of such 
skirts. The waist has a square guimpe of em- 
broidery, or a plain square yoke, or else it has 
small lengthwise tucks down the back and front. 
The guimpe dresses, sashes, and either tucked or 
pleated skirts are also seen in white mull, with 
Oriental lace for the trimming, and in linen lawn 
with Russian lace or embroidery. 
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HATS, POKES, ETC. 


Real Leghorn and fine Belgian straws are chos- 
en for the large round hats that are worn at the 
fashionable summer resorts. The shapes are 
varied, but the Devonshire hat with one side up- 
turned, the Maud Muller with brim drooping in 
front and back, and the quaint poke shapes with 
the brim rolled back, are most in favor. Nod- 
ding white plumes, gold lace for lining the brims, 
and Oriental or Valenciennes rosettes on the out- 
side are the trimmings, with sometimes a cluster 
of flowers, or a mass of crushed roses. The lace 
dresses have usually a poke bonnet of the piece 
lace of which they are made, trimmed with 
flowers or some gilt ornament, such as clasps, 
thistles, or rosettes of gilt braid or lace. For 
darker straws olive seems to be a favorite color, 
and is trimmed with cream white or pink crinkled 
crape, or with Spanish dotted net, and with clus- 
ters of shaded olive feathers. The red straw 
hats have become too common for fastidious peo- 
ple. Black straws are preferred to red or blue, 
and are trimmed with Canton crape and breast 
feathers, birds, and groups of short tips. Ameri- 
can straws are now made so fine and durable that 
many ladies prefer them to the more glossy Eng- 
lish braids. Small dressy capotes have crowns 
of gilt net embroidered, and the brim has full 
frills of gilt lace on the edge. 


HOSIERY, 


English Balbriggans are the favorite colored 
hosiery for summer. They are to be had in the 
four colors now fashionably worn, viz., black, brill- 





iant red (not dark garnet), navy blue, and tan-col- 
or. The sole of these stockings is white, but the 
white part does not extend up on the toes and 
heels, hence they can be used with very low cut 
slippers. The sides are clocked in small diamond 
figures or in parallel lines, or else woven in the 
stocking in an open pattern instead of being 
wrought there. Black stockings, as we have al- 
ready said, are now worn with dresses of any col- 
or and on all occasions by ladies and by children ; 
even infants’ socks are imported in black silk. 
The pale blue stockings worn last year have lost 
favor, and, like pink stockings, are only used to 
match an evening dress. For the simplest morn- 
ing dress, whether white or colored, for after- 
noon costumes for the house or street, and for 
full-dress dinner and evening toilettes, black 
hosiery is chosen in preference to all others. 
White stockings are only worn by brides and by 
bride-maids. 

SHOES. 


Low shoes tied across the instep are more 
used this season than they have ever been, be- 
cause of the fancy for black stockings. These 
Newport ties are usually of fine kid, but are also 
used in patent-leather and in alligator- skins. 
The toes are now rounded—not pointed—and 
are what dealers call the “soft box” toe. The 
low English square broad heels are most in keep- 
ing with such shoes, but there are also many high- 
er heels curved under the sole in Louis Quinze 
style. Colored silk cord and tassels are furnish- 





difficulties, trials, humiliations, and temptations 
she would have had to endure were such as 
should make her mother prefer for her even the 
death she had died. 

—The mason who spread the mortar when 
LAFAYETTE luid the corner-stone of the State 
University of Ohio, W. J. Warner, of Cleve- 
land, attended the recent ceremonies of Lafay- 
ette Day at Burlington, Vermont. 

—Rev. Pui_iies Brooks has become very 
popular in London, ‘ 

—The beauty of the European system of rail- 
way carriages is awain illustrated in the stabbing 
of the Rev. Mr. WircuBorne in one between 
Calais and Paris. 

—When General BuTLer’s son Paut entered 
Harvard he gave the boy a blank check-book, 
saying, ‘* Everything I have is as much yours as 
mine; draw at your own discretion.”” “The boy 
did not abuse the confidence, which speaks well 
for his parentage and rearing. 

—Miss Wuirs, the sister of a Kentucky mem- 
ber of Congress, who has been employed in the 
office of the supervising architect of the Trea 
sury, has resigned her situation to go abroad 
and pursue her architectural studies. 

—Senator EpMuUNDs has climbed Mount Shasta. 

—FRANKLIN SIMMONS, the sculptor, returns to 
America from Italy for a season every two or 
three years, in order that he may not become de- 
nationalized. 

—Dr. G. W. Baapy, for many years editor of 
the Southern Literary Messenger, is slowly dying 
of cancer. 

—Mrs. Jonn Jacos Astor has renamed the old 
BARREDA place at Newport, Beaulieu. 








ed for lacing such shoes, but most ladies prefer the 
inch-wide black lacing ribbons tied in a small bow. 
Kid buttoned boots remain the popular walking 
shoes; the toes are medium round, and the heels 
half-high and square. It has become the sensi- 
ble fashion to wear shoes longer than the foot 
and of ample width ; nothing so entirely destroys 
the symmetrical proportion, and also what is now 
considered the “ style” of the shoe, as to have it 
so short that the toes look stubbed, or so nar- 
row as to accentuate the large joints. Slipper- 
ties are the favorite slippers this summer; these 
are cut down as low as a plain slipper, but the 
sides are lengthened to tie on top over the toe 
piece, which extends like a tongue; these are tied 
but once, instead of having the double ties like 
Newport or Oxford shoes. They are made of 
fine kid, with neatly stitched edges, and are lined 
with white, blue, or pink kid. Plain slippers of 
kid—white, colored, bronze, or black—are cut 
very low, have rounded box toes, and are worn 
without bows or other ornament. Fine black 
kid or black satin slippers are most used with 
full-dress toilettes. For the bedroom the linen 
canvas slippers without heels are cool and plea- 
sant. For the country canvas laced shoes with 
either écru or blue leather are much used for 
walking, and there are low canvas shoes for the 
house, that may be either buttoned or tied on the 
lower part of the instep. The lawn-tennis shoe 
of canvas has corrugated rubber soles. Children 
wear canvas shoes all through the summer. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneELLy; Madame Kenoe; and Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


In return for his services in the field of com- 
parative philology, Professor M. D. Wurtney, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, has been elected an 
Associate of the Lyncean Society of Rome. 

—Mrs. CELIA THAXTER is studying painting 
with a competent artist. 

—General SCHENCK and family are intending 
to settle in Canada. 

—The father of James FentmoreE Cooper 
owned a tract of land about Cooperstown equal- 
ling the largest dukedom in extent. 

—Mile. Nevapba is from the State whose ap- 
pellation she has assumed. She is not pretty, 
but has an expressive face, and answers to the 
name of WIxon. 

—Miss BertrHa BEHRENS is probably the 
youngest violinist out of Italy scientifically ed- 
ucated, 

—Admiral Hopart Pasna, commander of the 
Turkish navy, looks like Mr. BLaing. He is the 
natural son of an English duke. 

—Mr. MAPLESON having said that Mr. ABBEY’s 
new tenor does not amount to much, or words 
to that effect, because he has such small legs, it 
is thought that Mr. ABBEY should be rebuked 
for trying to impose a little-legged tenor on 
America—that is, if he sings with his legs. 

—Three historians of America, GzorGE Ban- 
CROFT, PALFREY, and SPARKS, studied at the 
same school, in Exeter, New Hampshire, board- 
ed in the same house, and paid their board from 
the same charitable fund. 

—ANNIE Loutse CARY RAYMOND spends the 
summer in St. Albans, Vermont. 

—Bishop Kean, of Richmond, Virginia, has 
secured a piece of rock from the Garden of 
Gethsemane for the corner-stone of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral in Richmond. 

—European princes are urging before a Fish 
Commission the adoption of the example set by 
the United States for the encouragement of fish- 
culture. HARPER’S MAGAZINE in 1867 first call- 
ed attention to the necessity of restocking the 
rivers in this country and the project of fish- 
farming, at which time only three of our States 
had Fish Commissioners or enforced any fish 
laws. 

—The only grandson of Admiral Joun A. 
Wins.Low, Eve_etu WinsLow, is the valedicto- 
rian of the Preparatory Department of Columbia 
College this year, having taken the highest hon- 
ors in the public schools of the city for seven 
successive years. 

—The wedding of Vinton, the artist, to Miss 
PIERCE, was the first to take place in the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church at Newport, and the em- 
blems of mourning for the Rev. C. T. Brooks 
had to be removed to give place to the orange 
blossoms. 

—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN once told the incon- 
solable mother of a young girl who had died of 
smallpox while studying for the stage, for which 
she evinced ability, that if her daughter had 








lived aud reached the top of her profession, the 


—Bishop Witmer, of Louisiana, just after 
the war bought several acres of land in Newport 
at two hundred dollars an acre, but was per- 
suaded to give up such a losing investment. 
The land is now worth twenty thousand dollars 
an acre, 

—The letters of those distinguished persons 
who subscribed to the fund for placing Lone- 
FELLOW’S bust in Westminster Abbey are to be 
secured by the Maine Historical Society. 

—General SHERIDAN is the father of four 
girls, the oldest of whom is six years. 

—Mr. Woon’s statue of NatHan Hate, the 
patriot martyr, represents him as about to step 
to his fate, arms pinioned, head and throat bare. 

—Miss ANNA EICHBERG wrote the words for 
Mr. E1icuBere’s national hymn recently sung at 
the festival of the Boston school-children. 

—Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL is doing vig- 
orous work against the Mormon practices. 

—Mr. Epison says electricity is like a ten- 
acre lot inclosed with a high board fence, and 
all we know about it is gained by peeping 
through the chinks. 

—Four young women completed this year the 
regular Harvard course and received their de 
grees. One of these has been appointed director 
of the observatory of Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, another had a lucrative offer from the Ar- 
gentine Republic, but decided on a year of post- 
graduate study. 

—Mr. Cross, George Eliot’s husband, bas re- 
covered his health, and is writing his wife’s life, 
chiefly from the minute and uninterrupted di- 
ary kept by her from her youth. 

—Pxoctor Knorr is stout and of medium 
height, with thick short gray hair, full red face, 
white mustache, and blue eyes; he has a stri- 
dent, drawling voice. 

—The widow and daughter of ALBERT Syp- 
NEY JOHNSTON make their home for the future 
in New York. . 

—Mrs. DEEBLE has received the Royal Red 
Cross for her services to the army at the Cape 
and in Egypt. 

—M. Pompter, the French aeronaut, has made 
two ascents with four persons in his elongated 
balloon, directing his balloon by rudder, inde- 
pendently of the wind, a previously unaccom- 
plished feat. 

—Six hundred and thirty-five vears after its 
foundation the Cologne Cathedral has been com- 
pleted, and nothing now remains to do but pick 
up the chips. 

—The appointment of Madame JOHANNA WaG 
NER, the niece of the composer of that name, to 
the professorship of singing at Munich is the 
first instance of the appointment of a woman to 
such a professorship in Germany. 

| _—The Emperor of Germany when in Wiesba- 

den makes a daily call on the old Fraulein Von 
| SCHOERF, who was the confidante of the beauti 
| ful Princess RapziwiIL1, who died broken-heart- 
| ed when the royal family would not allow him, 
then a youth, to marry her. Perhaps Augusta 
| 
| 


likes it, and perhaps she does not. 
—MEISSONIER’S wife holds a medal for her 
} embroidery and tapestry. 

—Mrs. JoHN Russe__ Youne is on her way 
home from China by way of India. 

—M. Epurusst, the bridegroom of the last 
ROTHSCHILD wedding, presented each of the six 
bridemaids, all RoTHSCHILDs, with a brooch in 
the shape of a horseshoe, the nails of which were 
sapphires, and the brilliants on which represent- 
ed the bride’s initials. 

—In order to marry the governess of his chil- 
dren, with whom he fell in love after becoming 
a widower, the Prince ALEXANDER of Wittgen- 
stein renounced his hereditary title, and will be 
known for the future simply as Count Von 
STACHENBURG. 

—At the ball of the Baronne De CAmBouURG a 
quadrille was danced by four couples of ladies and 
gentlemen, the ladies representing an inconsola 
ble widow, a gay young married woman, a senti 
mental spinster, and a naive young girl, the gen- 
tlemen taking the characters of a husband, a 
magistrate, a dashing officer, and « philosopher, 
and acting the parts during the same, 

—One of the most interesting objects at the 
Fisheries Exhibition in London is the boat in 
which Grace DariLine and her father saved the 
survivors of the wrecked Forfarshire forty-four 
years ago. 

—In recognition of his attentions to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on their visit to Liverpool 
during his mayoralty, the Queen has knighted 
WitiaM B. Forwoop, of the firm of Pim, For- 
woop, & Co., of New York city. 

—The most beautiful ball dress ever invented 
by Wor Tg, all in white and silver, is to be called 
“The Chamberlayne,” in honor of that beautiful 
American girl, and is not to be worn by any oth- 
ers till she has worn hers at the earlier balls 
of the London season. Mrs. PrTMAn (Margery 
Deane) is responsible for the story that this 
young woman has been heard to address the 
Prince of Wales as Jumbo. Strange that we 
complain of caricature in Daisy Miller! 
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Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE Monograms are designed for mark- 
ing liugerie, and are to be worked on the 
ground in white satin stitch. 


Embroidered Chair or Table 
Scarf.—Figs. 1-3. 

Scarrs of this kind are thrown over the 
exposed backs of chairs and sofas, and 
The one illus- 
trated is of plush in a rich dark red shade 
a yard and a quarter long and twenty-three 
inches wide. Itis decorated with embroid- 
ery in geometrical designs in soft variegated 
Persian tints, worked on a ground of trans- 
parent écru cheese-cloth in alternate close 
and open-work stripes. In the wide stripe 
at the centre the designs are outlined in 


across stands and tables. 








Fig. 3.—Frince ror Scarr, Fic. 1. 


are three shades each of dull red and 
blue, olive brown in two shades, and dark 
» and gold. On each side 
embroidered: stripe is an 


green, orange 
of this wide 
open-worked one ornamented in herring- 
bone and other fancy stitches with filo- 
selle of the same colors, and the narrow 
close stripes beyond these are embroider- 
ed in the eross stitch design Fig. 2. Four 
inches of the plush form a border on 
each side, and the edge of the canvas 
ovet the centre is covered with laid 
strands of dark olive filoselle, sewed down 
with split silk in a lighter shade. The 
fringe contains écru linen threads inter- 
mingled with filoselle of the colors used 





long running stitch- 
es with filoselle silk, 
the outlines being 
worked over twice, 
so that the stitches 
of the second time 
cover the gaps left 
in the first, and the 
two together form 
one unbroken line. 
The filling is partly 


Persian cross stitch and 
fancy 
stitches, and the colors 


partly in open 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 
Wuire Emprorwery. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2—Narrow Borner or Scarr, Fig, 1.—Cross 
Srircu Emproivery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Red; & Lighter Red ; ® Dark Brown; 
& Light Brown; 8 Dark Green; © Light Green; ' Foundation, 


in 


TARA ABA y 


shades or colors. 
The pattern con- 
sists of small 
blocks, each com- 
posed of four of 
these irregular 
cross stitches, 
and having their 
edges defined by 
long stitches re- 


sembling herring-bone 
worked — with 
filoselle silk of a con- 
trasting color, Strands 


thiek 





Wurtz Emproivery. 


Embroidery Design for Mats 
and Tidies. 
Tue mat illustrated is embroidered in 
white cotton on a ground of Turkish red 
cretonne. The outlines are defined in 
heavy white soutache, and in four of the 
figures the ground is filled in by a net-work 
composed of white cotton stretched in op- 
posite directions, and fastened down at in- 
tersecting points with cross stitches. In 
the remaining four leaf-shaped figures the 
large bar is in satin stitch, and the veins 
are defined in chain and button-hole stitch, 


Fringe for Scarfs and Tidies. 

Tuer heading for this fringe is a narrow 
strip of Berlin canvas embroidered in Per- 
sian cross stitch with zephyr wool in three 





Frince ror Scarfs anp TIpIEs 


composed of several short ends of silk, wool, 
and gold thread intermingled are doubled and 
knotted into the lower edge of the embroidered 
heading. 


Card-Receiver.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuis pretty receiver is in tazza shape, the 
bowl and base being of turned wood covered 
smoothly with ruby velvet, while the handles 
attached at the sides are of bronze. The vel- 
vet which covers the bottom of the bow! is 
decorated with Byzantine embroidery in ruby 
floss silk and gold, the full-sized section Fig. 2 


2 
showing the details of the work. In working 











this embroidery, which is a | 
combination of Jaid-work 
Fig. 1.—Empromerep Cuair or TaBLe Scary, and satin stitch, having 
shown in [See Figs, 2 and 3.] traced the outlines on the 
the — illus- ground, begin by stretching 
tration, and then the fringe is ; the transverse bars in gold cord from side to side 
sewed twice, each time knot- of the figures; at the end of each line the cord 
ting the silk and the length- is drawn through a small hole pierced in the 
wise threads of the can- ground, and carried on the wrong side to 
vas into even strands, , e, the beginning of the next 
after which the cross- Ap Fi SB AS line. For the next step 
wise threads be- j “ ox. work the long stitch- 
low the heading ? f ~~ es from end to 
are removed, y Ys end in floss silk 
and the . a yi » at of several 
fringe is / shades, 


in the embroidery. The manner of preparing it is indicated in Fig. 3. 
A band of cheese-cloth six inches wide forms the foundation. Strands 
of silk are first drawn up and down into the canvas in the manner 






Fig. 1.—Work-Basket with EMBROIDERED 
Facine.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 61. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Square 
AND EpGinG ror AFGHAN, 
Fie. 1, on Pace 469. 





WS RY), 
cut even at the bottom. ~ : j y Qw' 
The scarf is lined with Sar4 . vy (le 
thin silk of the same IY eed - \ 
color as the plush, and if tay, cus 
it is desired less heavy 
the plush can be omitted 


Fig. 2.—Owe-quarter or Desian ron Carp-Recerver, Fic. 1.—Byzantine Emprowery. under the canvas. 


Emprowery Design ror Mats anp Tupigs, 














JULY 28, 1883. 
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plaiting them in and out of the transverse gold bars, and finally 
define all the outlines with couched gold cord, some quite 
coarse and some a little finer, sewed down with fine yellow 
silk. Work the dots in satin stitch with gold-colored silk. 
The space at the centre of the design is filled in by a mono- 
* gram in gold. 


Crochet Cradle or Carriage Afghan.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue afghan is composed of crochet squares, sixty-four in 
number, alternately one of solid peacock blue and one in two 
shades of brown. The squares are worked with a bone crochet 
hook and double zephyr 
wool in Afghan stitch, also 
known as Tunisian and tri- 
cot stitch, and are studded 
with a row of raised dots 
at the edge, and ornament- 
ed on the surface with 
point Russe in chenille of 
the same color, as shown in 
Fig. 2, page 468. In the 
brown edging that sur- 
rounds the afghan, and also 
in the raised dots of the 
brown squares, a thread of 
yellow silk is added to the 
dark brown wool. Begin 
one of the brown squares 
by working a foundation of 
18 stitches with light brown 
wool; at the end of this 
turn, and passing over the 
first st. (stitch), put the 
needle through the next 
and pull a loop through it; 
keep this loop on the nee- 
dle, and proceed from st. 
to st. to the end until a 
loop has been taken up 
out of each; next pull the 


Corn Potonatst.—Bacx.—[ For Front, 
see Fig. 4, on Double Page.]|—Cut Par- 
TERN, No. 3475: Po.onatse, 25 Cents; 





’ 
Skirt, 20 Cents, 
For description see Supplement. 


Satin Suran Dress wirn 
Expromery.—Back.—{ For 
Front, see Fig. 10, on 
Double Page.] 


For description see Supplement. 


wool through the last loop 
at the end, and then con- 
tinue to work off two loops 
at a time, the one last 
formed and the next of 
those that are on the 
needle, till all are worked 
off. These two rows of 
work form one round of 
the pattern. In the 2d 
round and in the follow- 
ing ones take up the loops 
out of the perpendicular 
veins that lie on the sur- 
face instead of out of the 
chain at the top; the num- 
ber of stitches must re- 
main the same. At the 
beginning of the 3d round, 
in which the raised dots 
are worked, take up a st. 
as usual out of the first 
perpendicular vein, lay on 
the dark brown wool and 
yellow silk at the wrong 
side, and + pull a loop of 
them through the next 
perpendicular vein; with 
this st. work the 3 double 
crochet that form a dot 
around thé perpendicular 
vein directly below in the 
round before the last; 
work the Ist and 2d of 
them half-way, keeping the 
last 2 loops on the needle, 
and with the 3d work off 
all the loops together, and 
then pull the light wool 
through the remaining 
dark loop. Take up 2 st. 
out of the next 2 perpen- 
dicular veins, leaving the 
dark wool on the wrong 
side; then repeat from * 
4 times; work off in the 
ordinary manner in the 





2d row. After the 3d kig. 1.—Ciora Mantie. 
round work 11 more For pattern and description see Sup- 
rounds to complete the plement, No. L, Figs, 1-4. 


















square ; in the 6th, 9th, and 12th rounds work a raised dot at 
2 st. from the beginning and the end, and in the 14th work 5 
dots as inthe 3d. After working off the 14th round work a 
slip stitch on each perpendicular vein, and then fasten off. 
The blue squares are worked in the same manner. 
the squares, hold two together, and work a row of sing 
chet on the right side, catching through correspondit 
es of both squares with each st. Having juined all the squares 
in this manner, edge the whole afghan with a round in single 
crochet worked from the wrong side with dark brown wool 
and yellow silk taken to 
gether, and then from the 
right side with dark wool 
only work the first round 
































































of the scallops as follows: 
* 1 single crochet on the 
following 2d st., 3 chain 
stitches, then for a dot 
(see Fig. 2) take up a loop 
out of the next 2d st 
and put the wool around 
the needle. Rep it this 
twice and take up one 
more loop, then pull the 
wool through all these 


loops together, and work 
off the resulting st. togeth 
er with that which was on 
the necdle before; next 
work 38 chain stitches, and 
Fig. 1.—Crapie or Carrtace ArGHan.—Crocuret-Work then repeat from *, 2d 
ORNAMENTED IN Point Russe.—[See Fig. 2, Page 468. ] round.— Adding the yellow 
silk, * 1 single crochet on 
the same st. with the next 
in the preceding round, 
working around the latter, 
2 chain stitches, 1 single 
crochet around the next 3 
chain, 3 chain, 1 single 











Fig. 4.—Printep Fourarp Dress 


Figs. 1 and 2.—MorninG Frock ror CuiLp with Ecru Emprompery.—FRont. 
From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—FRont AND Back. [See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- 
No. IV., Figs. 25-29, ment, No. IL, Figs. 5-15. 





Corton SatrEEN MATINEE. 
3ack.—[ For Front, see Fig. 3, 4 
on Double Page.]|—Ceut Pat 
TERN, No, 3474: SacqueE AND 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH 


For description sec Supplement. 


crochet around the follow- 
ing 3 chain, 2 chain; re- 


peat from *. 


Brooches.—Figs. 1-4, 
See illustrations on double 
page. 

Fic. 1 shows a slender 
lace pin of wrought gold in 
light graceful Renaissance 
designs The shell shaped 
brooch Fig. 2, which can 
also be made to serve as a 
pendant, is in combined 
dull and polished gold set 
with a single large pearl 
The hunting brooch Fig. 3 
is in dull tinted gold, form- 
ing bars to which a hare’s 
head is attached by slender 
wires of bright gold Fig. 
4 has a horse’s head in col- 
ored enamels for the oval 
centre, set in a gold horse- 
shoe studded with diamond 
nails, 


Embroidered Border. 
See illustration on double 
page. 

Tuts border is worked on 
a dark ground of cloth or 
velvet in shades of self-color 
and gold. The he ivv out 
lines are defined with twist 





ed silk cord, laid and sewed 
cown with fine silk, and the 
stems and scrolls are in 
finer gold cord Leaves 
and flowers are executed 


&. 


YO g 


| Wiineicmen. | 


| i 

| ‘4 Enlarged this design would 

i | L% a ee prove very effective in ap 
| ; 3 : = Z pliqué, the flowers and 





in satin stitch with silk, 


and veined in gold thread 























leaves cut ont and couched 

down, with the edges, veins, 

Fig. 2.—Bratpep Ciotu Pevisse. Fig. 3.—Paintep Foutarp Dress with Ecru and other details worked in 
For description see Emprowery.—Back.—See Fig. 4.—{For pattern and with silk stitches or in laid 




















Supplement. description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 5-15.] gold cord. 
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THE CANON’S WARD. 

[Continued from front page.) 
of his most successful “ operations” upon the 
Khedive, and found him much to his taste. Mr. 
Fluker’s experiences bad all the charm of novelty 
for him, and with characteristic modesty he felt 
a considerable respect for this man who had made 
his mark—which was, however, a pretty big hole 
for the reception of other people’s property—in a 
world of which he himself knew nothing. And 
Mr. Fluker, to whom the respect of a fellow-crea- 
ture was an unaccustomed treat, reciprocated the 
other’s liking. 

All these gentlemen bad received invitations to 
view the “ procession” from the Canon’s rooms ; 
but it did not include any suggestion that they 
should attend the college chapel. He had asked 
them to do that already, thinking that the pecul- 
iarity of the scene might have an attraction for 
them ; but “ the vespers,” as Mr. Flit entitled them, 
had not, so far as these gentlemen were concern- 
ed, been a success. As guests of the Canon they 
had all occupied prominent places in the stalls, 
but without a due understanding of the sublimity 
or responsibilities of that exalted position. It 
was probably the first time that Mr. Fluker had 
been to a place of worship since his baptism (if 
he ever had been baptized; for there were per- 
sons ready and willing to affirm that he had not 
only no right to the surname he bore, but to even 
a Christian name), The service had seemed not 
a little tedious to him, and he had not serupled to 
show it as demonstratively as the pins and rings 
and watch chain of which it was his habit to make 
particular display. 

Mr. Flit, on the other hand, who on principle 
never suffered himself to be bored by anything, 
had been too much at home in the sacred edifice, 
and not only at anthem time (wherein some little 
license is allowed to wandering thought), but dur- 
ing the more devotional portions of the proceed- 
ings, had been seen, to the great amusement of 
the under-graduates, to take copious notes, in- 
cluding a very graphic sketch of the Vice-Master. 

As to Professor Pelski (who was not only a 
philosopher himself, but took every one else to 
be so), he had not scrupled to address aloud to 
his neighbor, the junior Dean himself (a person 
he rightly judged likely to be cognizant of such 
matters), questions respecting the date and foun- 
dation of the chapel, the carving by Grinling 
Gibbons, and other matters of information which 
seemed to him more interesting than what was 
going on. 

The authorities, in short, had been rather scan- 
dalized by the Canon's friends, and had made a 
remonstrance to him in private against the future 
admittance to divine service of individuals who, 
although of European celebrity, the Master had 
not hesitated to term “ outlandish persons.” The 
Canon had expressed his sorrow, with the confi- 
dent assurance that his friends were not likely 
to come to chapel again; but it was not the first 
time that the latitude of his views had met with 
discouragement. 

During the last winter but one he had asked 
three Parsee students, who had just joined the 
University, to dine with him at his residence, 
“The Laurels.” It had seemed to him, notwith- 
standing some objections urged by his sister, an 
act of Christian charity to give these high-hatted 
aliens a Christmas dinner, a view which Sophy 
had enthusiastically supported (young gentlemen 
guests were rare during the vacations, and even 
copper-colored ones were better than none); but 
the affair had turned out a sad fiasco. The host 
had waited and waited, but the guests had never 
arrived. After half an hour the Canon and the 
ladies sat down, “It was most extraordinary,” 
he said; for the young men (nobles of high rank 
in their own land) had accepted his invitation—so 
far as satisfaction can be expressed by symbols 
—with the greatest effusion. 

“Black people,” suggested Miss Maria, with 
characteristic charity, “ were probably like white 
people, only, as it were, more so; persons of rank 
in England came generally late for dinner; per- 
sons of rank in Persia took a still higher line, 
perhaps, and did not come at all.” 

“ If the guests as you expected was black, sir,” 
interposed Barclay the butler, who had been list- 
ening to this conversation with much uneasiness, 
“T am afraid I have made a bit of a mistake. 
Three black individuals did call half an hour ago 
or so, and asked for you by name, but knowing 
Miss Aldred’s dislike to that kind of entertain- 
ment, I sent ’em away.” ‘ 

He had thought they were nigger minstrels. 

Notwithstanding which disappointing experi- 
ence, the Canon was as universally philanthropic 
and unexceptionally hospitable as heretofore. 

At his rooms on procession night, besides the 
distinguished guests already enumerated, was a 
goodly sprinkling of fellows of colleges, each 
with some individuality of his own, or, as his 
more commonplace companions were apt to term 
it, “a crotchet.” Under these circumstances it 
may seem somewhat strange that Miss Aldred 
and Miss Gilbert were the only ladies; but, by 
the nature of the case, the male sex at Cambridge 
is greatly in excess of the female: on occasions 
like the present almost every “don” who had 
rooms commanding the view had his own lady 
visitors ; and, lastly, it was not Sophy’s custom 
(to please whom the little party had been given) 
to welcome casual guests of her own sex, and es- 
pecially of her own age, very warmly. She was 
very fond of admiration, and the truth is, ladies 
did not admire her so much as gentlemen did, and 
if they had, she would not have cared, perhaps, 
quite so much for it. We all know what men 
think of a “ ladies’ man,” and ladies, on their 
parts, do not take very kindly to ladies who mo- 
nopolize the attention of gentlemen. Men adored 
Sophy Gilbert. A little beauty goes a great way 
with them, and if, in addition, there is a marked 
kindness toward themselves, it goes much farther; 
and Sophy was very. pretty, and very empressée 





with every one of them. She was not a flirt, for 
a flirt is an artificial production, full of wiles and 
stratagems—warm when warmth seems neces- 
sary to bring on the tender flower of love, and 
cold when that eccentric plant seems to require 
the contrary treatment to produce the same re- 
sult; full of airs and graces that can be put on 
or off at a moment’s notice; prompt with her 
tears or with her smiles, significant, yet utterly 
meaningless. It is my fixed opinion that no in- 
telligent man has been deceived by a flirt for 
more than twenty-four hours, and much less been 
what is termed “jilted.” Now when Sophy 
smiled she meant it; if she didn’t mean much, 
her manner, however tender, was genuine, though, 
so to speak, very transferable; she was kind, but 
naturally kind. 

Masters of colleges unbent before her, and 
quoted what she knew were compliments, though 
they were in Latin; tutors retained her hand 
almost as long as though it had been that of 
some young nobleman just intrusted to their ed- 
ucational care; grave professors paid her as much 
attention as though she was the subject of the 
morrow’s lecture. The under-graduates raved 
about her. When she came to chapel every one 
felt glad that he was conforming to college 
regulations, and had not played truant. Their 
eyes did not roam about as usual, but were con- 
centrated upon one point—the stall in which she 
sat. The anthem was interlarded with eulogies 
upon her 

Tompkins, the great orator of the Union, and 
famous for his original sallies, declared that it 
was a liberal education to look at her. Many 
gay young gentlemen, whose fate would have oth- 
erwise been doubtful, were said to have lost their 
degrees because of her; and Jones, who was 
Senior Wrangler, always protested that he had 
lost the Smith Prize on account of the recollec- 
tion of her charming face suddenly flashing be- 
tween-him and a problem, 

With the less serious minded, “the boys that 
crashed the glass and beat the floor,” she was a 
standing toast. To have the entrée to “The 
Laurels” was a privilege more desired by the 
under-graduate world than to win a deelamation 
prize, or a cup on the river. And yet there were 
people who wondered why Sophy Gilbert was 
“not more popular than she was with girls of 
her own age in Cambridge.” 

Professor Pelski, who might have been her 
grandfather, was a very open admirer of Sophy’s. 
“My dear young lady,” he said, in his broken 
English, as she held out her hand to him and 
gayly inquired after his rheumatism, “1 was very 
bad when I came; but the sight of you ‘ makes,’ 
as your Wordsworth says, ‘an old man young.’ 
When I look on your ward, Canon, I declare it 
almost makes me forget to think of Liberty.” 

“ You exchange the general for the particular, 
eh?” said the Canon; “instead of Liberty you 
think of a special license.” 

“ Really, William, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,” exclaimed Miss Maria, reprovingly. 

“What does he mean ?” inquired the Professor, 

Mr. Flit was equally well received, and not only 
paid the young lady some pretty compliments, but 
went so far as to compare her favorably in his 
own mind with a certain fair Circassian who had 
once pursued him for twenty miles over the mount- 
ain with rifle and yataghan, but who, in his own 
account of the affair—which was a well-worn 
topic—had anything but hostile intentions. 

Mr. Fluker, who was not eloquent with ladies, 
contented himself with a few commonplaces, and 
while regarding her with distant looks of admi- 
ration, jingled the sovereigns in his pocket as if 
he would have liked to buy her. 

Mr. Mavors, too, sat apart; for though much 
more a man of the world (as, indeed, he might 
easily have been) than his host, he had not his 
extensive human sympathies, and did not much 
relish the companionship of persons who had 
never so much as heard of the Stagirite, or might 
have even imagined it was a species of beetle. He 
confined his attentions for the present to Miss Ma- 
ria, as being near the rose (for did not Miss Sophy 
always call her aunt ?), if not the rose herself. 

The younger fellows, who had at first modestly 
hung around the door (like the people who have 
been asked to join a dinner party after dinner, or, 
as it is euphemistically termed, are “ received in 
the evening”), gradually clustered about the win- 
dow at which Sophy sat like bees about a flower. 

As the Canon afterward remarked, with a smile 
that robbed the observation of its satire, “ My 
rooms were only on the first floor, but Sophy was 
in the seventh heaven.” 


—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 
RUSSIAN MORALS, 


Presenxtiy there is a sound of cheering and 
the distant dip of oars, and Sophy, with a little 
blush, cried, “ Here they come !” 

“Now I should like to know all about this,” 
inquired Professor Pelski, in his queer English. 
“ What is it, this procession ?” 

“At the conclusion of the races,” explained 
Sophy, “‘ the boats come up the river in the order 
of their places, and assemble together opposite 
King’s College yonder.” 

“Third Trinity is head of the river,” observed 
a shy young fellow as a supplement to this in- 
formation. 

“Third Trinity; then there is more than one 
Trinity!” exclaimed the Professor. “I shall 
never get to the bottom of this.” 

“Trinity has three boats, sir,” continued the 
shy young man; “the Third Trinity is a club 
composed of Eton men.” 

“Eaten men? This is worse and worse.” 

“Men that have been brought up at Eton Col- 
lege, sir.” 

“Ha! ha! I have it now—Eton scholars. 
Good. It is a nice boat, but very thin and rick- 
ety. What a leetle, leetle man they have got to 





steer them, and how he bob his head into that 
big, big one !” 

“Stroke is a heavy fellow for his place,” ob- 
serves Mr. Flit, who has the advantage of an 
opera-glass. He likes to see everything thor- 
oughly, and thinks the procession may make a 
“par” in his paper in the dead season. ‘ Why 
the deuce does he wear flowers in his straw hat ? 
It isn’t May-day.” 

“Tt is the custom on procession night,” ex- 
claims the young gentleman who has undertaken 
the post of chorus. 

“They are very powerful young men,” contin- 
ued the Professor, admiringly. He has borrowed 
the glass from Mr. Flit. “In my own country 
we do not develop [he pronounced it devil up] 
the physique except at billiards. Mr. Stroke is 
particularly handsome.” 

“His name is not Stroke,” recommenced the 
chorus ; “ that is the term given—” 

“Why, he is taking off his hat and waving to 
us!” exclaimed the Professor, excitedly. 

“They are all doing it,” says Sophy, gently. 

“No, no; but he—just take the glass and look 
at him—who is it ?” 

The moment was an embarrassing one for the 
young lady. She knew perfectly well who was 
waving his hat to her, and had her own reasons 
for not being grateful for the attention. This 
circumstance, which, thanks to the assistance 
science afforded to the eyesight, had attracted 
the observation of the Professor, seemed to have 
escaped the rest of the company. She took the 
glass, but purposely turned it on the wrong boat. 
“T have not the pleasure of the gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance,” she said, indifferently. 

“It is Mr. Perry whom the Professor means,” 
said a quiet voice behind her. 

She did not look round, but she recognized the 
voice as that of the young scholar whom she had 
met the previous day. Her face turned crimson, 
but she said nothing. 

“That is ‘ pink Perry,’ who won the sculls,” re- 
marked the chorus, emboldened by his previous 
successes, and conscious of the possession of pe- 
culiar information. ‘“ He is the greatest athlete 
in the University, can drain a pewter without 
drawing a single breath, and pick up coins with 
his toes.” 

“It strikes me that the gentleman is not so 
much an athlete as an acrobat,” observed the 
Canon, dryly. 

As for the rest, they kept a terrible silence; the 
shy young fellow wished himself dumb or dead ; 
every one stared out of the window at the indi- 
vidual to whom had been attributed these great 
physical gifts. 

The boats were now crowded together, and one 
had put off from the shore, bearing a hospitable 
youth with a huge flagon of claret-cup for the re- 
freshment of his aquatic friends. He offered 
it to “ pink Perry” (so called from his ruddy com- 
plexion), who, before drinking, cast that sort of 
glance up at the Canon’s windows which vulgar 
landsmen use when they say “I look toward you.” 

“What spirits he has!” exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, waving his hand with enthusiasm: the 
whole affair began to have the charm for him of 
a political demonstration, 

“Spirits indeed!” murmured the special corre- 
spondent, contemptuously: “he is very, very 
drunk ; that’s what’s the matter with that young 
man.” 

Mr. Fluker was wondering in his mind whether 
he should make a good impression by throwing a 
handful of sovereigns among the crowd beneath, 
but fortunately decided in the negative. 

Presently, to Sophy’s intense relief, the proces- 
sion moved on toward King's College, whence 
the cheering and the tumult came mellowed by 
distance. She was sorry that she had ever come 
to see the triumph of the Third Trinity. To most 
people in the room, it was true, nothing seemed 
to have happened that was very serious. It was 
not unusual on such occasions for the hero of the 
hour to be a little “excited” ; and though it had 
not been “good form” in Mr, Perry to pay such 
marked attention to the Canon’s guests, his liba- 
tion, to most eyes, seemed to have had no par- 
ticular object. Sophy, however, knew better, and 
was well aware that her guardian and Aunt 
Maria, and at least one other member of the com- 
pany, knew better also, namely, that her health 
had been drunk in a very demonstrative manner 
in public by Mr. Herbert Perry. How could he, 
could he, do so, knowing how unpopular he was 
with her folk at home! 

In crediting him with such recklessness, how- 
ever, she did him wrong; for the fact was, Mr. 
Perry was not quite conscious of his own audacity. 
He was not, as Mr. Flit had concluded, “ very, 
very drunk,” but he had taken that afternoon as 
much champagne as was good even for the stroke 
oar of the leading boat on the river, and more 
than was good for a young gentleman “on his 
promotion,” anxious to do away with certain 
prejudices entertained against him by the guard- 
ians of his beloved object. 

Sophy knew, by the Canon’s manner that he 
was greatly annoyed, and when they adjourned 
into another apartment for refreshments she 
became aware that Mr, Mavors, who took her in, 
was annoyed also. His mayner had been always 
something more than, polite to her, and now there 
was a Certain stiffness in it, as though he sus- 
pected her of having encouraged the attentions 
which had evidently seandalized him. 

It was characteristic of the young lady that, 
far from resenting this as an impertinence, or as 
not his business, she took it as a compliment; it 
proved, indeed, that it was his business, or, in oth- 
er words, that the tutor took a personal interest 
in her; and there were very few men under such 
circumstances whom, being angry with her, she 
could not have pacified. If Miss Sophy did not 
understand Plato she understood people who did 
understand him, and in five minutes, thanks to 
her pleasant way with him (which, indeed, was as 
natural to her as its song to the nightingale), Mr. 











Mavors had quite acquitted her of any connivance 
at Mr. Perry’s misdoings. She would have got 
on with him even better if Mr. Adair had not 
taken his seat on the other side of her; she did 
not know that the Canon had kindly motioned 
him into it (wishing to remove any sense of in- 
feriority that might have arisen from the con- 
sciousness of his being the only under-graduate 
present), and she thought his propinquity an in- 
trusion, which, nevertheless, for reasons of her 
own, she dared not resent. Though he spoke 
very little, it struck her that he listened with un- 
necessary attention to what she said to others— 
a compliment that for once by no means pleased 
her; indeed, it gave her a sense of discomfort, 
and even oppression. Fortunately she was not 
called upon to talk very much, “the guests of 
the evening,” as those not members of the Uni- 
versity might naturally be considered, taking the 
lion’s share of the conversation. 

It was a joke amongst his college friends 
against the Canon, who knew everybody, includ- 
ing some foreigners of “advanced opinions,” 
that he used to remark in his quiet way in the 
combination room, “There will be a rising in 
Hungary about the middle of June,” or “They 
will shoot at the Czar again in August” (as though 
he were game); and now that one of these queer 
friends of his, a real live revolutionist, had come 
in propria persona, there was more than one of 
the company desirous of drawing him out. 

On two topies in particular—Liberty and Pa- 
triotism—Professor Pelski was by no means a 
badger as regards any unwillingness to be 
“drawn,” but, on the contrary, only required to 
be set agoing. 

“T will tell you a story of two brothers,” he 
said, “illustrative of the state of things under the 
tyrant Alexander, and as they at present exist in 
the city—let us say of Cracow: I dare not tell 
you the real names of either places or people.” 

“He can’t pronounce them,” muttered Mr. Flit 
to Mr. Fluker; “that’s his real difficulty; no 
Russian, and still less any Polish, name can be 
pronounced: I know both countries well.” 

“If you will allow me, gentlemen,” continued 
the Professor (who had often lectured upon his 
country’s wrongs, and already conceived himself 
upon his legs in company of a couple of candles 
and a glass of water: his English at once be- 
came less broken, the English of the platform), 
“J will call the two brothers John and James.” 

“Why not X and Y?” suggested the Canon ; 
“there are so few things, we flatter ourselves, 
unknown at Cambridge, that they are sufficiently 
indicated by those letters.” 

“Very good. X and Y, then, were two bro- 
thers, Poles, but very different in their char- 
acter.” 

The Canon smiled. He was thinking to him- 
self, “We have a proverb to that effect,‘ As far 
asunder as the Poles.’” 

“X was a patriot—revolutionist, if you will; 
and I need not add, since he was not in prison, 
an exile. Y was a quiet, wealthy fellow, who took 
no part in politics, and lived at home. He felt, 
however, a desire for a holiday, and asked per- 
mission of his friend the Military Governor to 
take one in foreign parts, 

“*Good! he said. ‘You may go; but no far- 
ther west than Ostend. Such are the conditions 
of vour permission, remember.’ 

“Now after a little, Y found Ostend uncommon- 
ly dull, and wrote across to X, who was in Eng- 
land, saying, ‘Do you think it would be safe for 
me to come across and look at you?’ X wrote 
back to say, ‘Quite safe, if you come under a 
feigned name. If you decide on that, I will meet 
you at Dover.’ And he did so. 

“Y had no political aspirations, but from the 
necessity of the case he became acquainted with 
his brother’s friends, who were all lovers of free- 
dom. After a pleasant stay in London, finding 
that he had still time to spare, Y ran over to 
Paris, and, still furnished with introductions from 
his ‘brother, enjoyed himself there also; and then 
returned for the last few days of his holiday to 
Ostend, whence he went back on the appointed 
day to Cracow. 

“On the very day after his arrival the Military 
Governor sent for him. He was, as I have said, 
a friend of his; he had often entertained him at 
dinner, and knew his foibles; but he was a mar- 
tinet in politics, and poor Y’s heart sank to his 
boots at the thoughts of the approaching in- 
terview. The General received him in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that with which he had part- 
ed with him; his face was stern, and his tone se- 
vere and distant. 

“*So, sir,’ he said, ‘you have returned from 
your holiday.’ 

“Y rubbed his hands and smiled feebly. 

*“* You didn’t break your word, your solemn 
promise to his Imperial Majesty, by going farther 
west than Ostend, of course” 

“ Poor Y, who was not a courageous man, mur- 
mured something that the other took for a ne- 
gation. 

“*That’s strange,’ rejoined the General, grimly, 
‘because in this report here’—and he turned 
over an official document—‘I find that you left 
Ostend for England under a feigned name. On 
the 15th of last month you landed at Dover, where 
that villainous revolutionist your brother met you. 
Not content with this act of falsehood and dis- 
obedience, you made the acquaintance of that 
firebrand Mazzini, and were introduced in the 
House of Commons to that devil Palmerston. 
Even this was not sufficient, but you must needs 
cross to Paris, where you consorted with the most 
inveterate enemies of his Imperial Majesty. How 
do you account for all this ? 

“*General,’ said poor Y, ‘the meeting with 
those people you mention was purely accidental, 
but I have done very wrong. The fact is, I was 
induced to go to London with the intention of 
making the acquaintance of your national paint- 
er, Rashkin, three of whose unrivalled works you 
yourself possess, and whom I understood to be 
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residing in that capital. My object was to pur- 
chase a picture from him, that my house might 
boast at least one ornament similar to those you 
possess, and which I am sure must be worth 6000 
rubles apiece at the very least. But Rashkin was 
ill, and had no pictures to sell, so that, as often 
happens, I transgressed to no purpose.” 

“*T think my pictures are worth more than C000 
rubles apiece,’ said the General, thoughtfully. 

“*T would give 7000 for them,’ said Y, eagerly. 

“*You shall have them at that price,’ said the 
Governor. ‘ By-the-bye, when you went to Lon- 
don, notwithstanding your promise to the con- 
trary given to me as the representative of his 
Imperial Majesty, did you see any fine horses ?’ 

*“*Many, General; but none, I think, equal to 
the pair you are in the habit of driving.’ 

“* And what do you think ¢Acy are worth ?’ in- 
quired the General. 

“*Kight thousand rubles at the very least.’ 

“*Perhaps you would give 9000 for them ?” 

“*With pleasure,’ said Y; and he never spoke 
a truer word. He had expended 21,000 rubles 
for three daubs of pictures, and 9000 for two 
very indifferent nags; but there was no further 
danger of his going to Siberia. Such is the way,” 
observed the Professor, in conclusion, “in which 
justice is administered in my unfortunate coun- 
try. What is your view ?” 

As his eyes chanced to light upon Mr. Fluker, 
that eminent financier thought himself called 
upon to make a suggestion. 

“Tt is just possible,” he said, “that X gave the 
information to the Governor, and went halves in 
the—the operation.” 

“What! betray his brother?” exclaimed the 
Professor, throwing up his hands in horror. 

“T didn’t say he did it,” returned Mr. Fluker, 
apologetically ; ‘“ but human nature is human na- 
ture, you know,” 

A titter ran round the table. 

“ Setting aside the morals of the question,” re- 
marked Mr. Mavors, “the Governor might, after 
all, have done worse, for he might have sent the 
man to Siberia.” 

“The moral of the case, as far as the Governor 
was concerned,” said Adair, “seems to be that 
when you have got somebody’s secret you should 
make the most out of it you can.” 

He spoke in a low voice, like one who makes a 
reflection rather than an observation ; but Sophy 
heard him, and the blood fled from her cheeks. 
She began to hate this young man, whom she 
had only seen the previous evening in her uncle’s 
room—and on one other occasion 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr. | 


T is needless to say that the Grand Prix races 
are usually the occasion for displaying the 
most elegant, original, and eccentric toilettes ; but 
no striking novelty made its appearance there 
this year, and we must give you the information 
gathered from our expositions, drives, etc. Huge 
figures prevail, and vast numbers of muslin, ba- 
tiste, and other thin dresses, with immense pop- 
pies scattered over the skirt, are seen. The bright- 
est colors are combined, presenting the most de- 
cided contrasts. From these styles our ladies of 
fashion choose their sea-side and watering-place 
toilettes. There are gauzes brocaded with clus- 
ters of fruit, bunches of strawberries, huge che 
nille peaches, plums, etc. ; these gauzes are worn 
over plain silk skirts, trimmed en tab/ier, with 
coarse white, cream, or hay colored guipure, ac- 
cording to the color of the gauze. 

Then we have black grenadines with coarse 
meshes, embroidered with rose-buds, daisies, ete. 
These light stuffs are designed for over-dresses, 
and are draped with bows of black or colored 
satin; they are also used as tabliers over velvet 
skirts. But what are most in vogue for this use 
are écru netted guipure stuffs—a sort of light 
twine on which are applied enormous flowers 
taken from brocaded silks, such as huge roses, 
poppies, rhododendrons, ete. 

China erapes in pale colors, tea-rose, aqua-ma- 
rine, and begonia, with large Persian figures 
and Indian palm leaves, or else great branches of 
fuchsias, geraniums, etc., make elegant corsages 
and polonaises. The corsage is generally trimmed 
with black or dark velvet. Brocatelles are de- 
signed for rich toilettes for country houses or 
fashionable watering-places ; the rich coloring of 
their designs and the suppleness and lustre of 
their satin merveilleux foundation make them 
charmingly effective. They can scarcely be used 
for the dress itself, but serve chiefly for tabliers, 
straight scarfs, large revers of draperies, or am- 
ple trains. Black lace arranged in shell fashion 
is the trimming that harmonizes best with these 
lustrous stuffs. As to the gauzes, grenadines, 
and guipures of which we have spoken, there are 
cachemire laces of tufted silk. Thread guipure 
of all widths, and often in two shades, is the al- 
most obligatory trimming for linens, satteens, ba- 
tistes, ete. 

There continues to be worn a multitude of 
plastrons, fichus, jabots, etc., either of gauze mus- 
lin, or of Surah or crépe de Chine, puffed and 
mixed with lace or light embroidery. A few 
bows are often added. A pretty fichu is com- 
posed of a wide lace barbe, closely pleated so as 
to be not more than three fingers in depth; this 
is open a little way, and is finished with a large 
how formed of the barbe, having large loops on 
one side. The prolongation of this fashion is 
due to its convenience in giving a dressy appear- 
ance*to a toilette. By adding a few puffs or 
jabots to the sleeves, a costume fit for the thea- 
tre, or concert, or evening wear is readily impro- 
vised from a dress,of suitable color and material. 

Pointed and basque waists, which have also 
been of long duration, are beginning to be gradu- 
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ally modified ; the basques are becoming shorter. | spring wheat yields a white flour rich in starch. 


Nothing is easier than to transform a corsage by 
trimming it either with a shell ruche or with a 
ribbon set on flat, with a pleat in the middle to 
form a point in front, which ean be finished with 
a bow, with the ends falling on the tablier, or 
simply with a bias fold. 

At this moment many hats are seen trimmed 
with five or six wings of the same shade, or a 
color to match, assembled in groups and set up- 
right, pointing in the air. There is in prepara- 
tion for country wear the capotine bonnet, under 
the brim of which is placed a flower or fruit in 
the midst of thickly gathered lace. The same 
flowers or fruits are used for the outside trim- 
ming, fruits almost in the majority—large plums, 
lemons, almonds, bunches of cherries, olives ; 
anything, in short, of which the fancy can con- 
ceive. We can not pass over in silence the Hay- 
maker hat, which may have a kind of success 
arising from the fact that it is impossible not to 
notice it. It is composed of a sheaf of natural 
straw, bound together and broken in the form of 
a capote. The edge is cut straight, having a few 
fine grasses, which are found in the sheaf, pro- 
jecting from it. Two rows of gold braid serve 
to bind and edge the capote. A cherry bow 
forms the cape, and the strings are attached 
thereto. A huge bunch of wild flowers is set on 
the side to form the trimming. It will be seen 
that eccentricity is the characteristic of this 
coiffure. 

As a trimming for dresses, jackets, and redin- 
gotes, we may mention narrow braid, two-fifths 
of an inch wide, matching the garment in color, 
and bordered on each side with threads of gold 
or silver, or simply shaded ; five or six rows of 
this braid are set, for example, along the edge of 
a cedingote or polonaise ; at each corner the braids 
cross each other, forming a pretty checkered ef- 
fect. We have seen a dust gray jacket trimmed 
in this manner. Another simply had the sleeves 
and basques trimmed with gold braid, forming 
large fish-seales. 

As a detail of lingerie, we will remark that 
handkerchiefs have narrow hems, about four- 
fifths of an inch wide, surmounted by a very nar- 
row border, either of embroidery or open-work. 
The hem is edged with fine Valenciennes, a finger 
wide, and very slightly gathered. 

EMMELINE RayMonp., 








DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
FARINACEOUS FOOD. 


 Dppeer yy erie food in its simplest form is 

good bread; this is quite as important to 
the invalid as to healthy persons. Since it is 
acted upon by the gastric juice in accordance 
with its lightness or porosity, the suitability of 
bread to the condition of the digestive organs 
should be carefully Good bread 
should be full of even-sized holes, not too large: 
the loaf should be sufficiently firm to permit 
the cutting of thin tough, damp bread 
which tears or drags under the blade of a sharp 
knife 
cause it will grow so dense before it is swallowed 
that the gastric juice can not properly penetrate 
it. The best bread retains its natural moisture 
longest. Chemically the best bread ever made 
was that compounded after the method of Dr. 
Danglish, and popularly known as aerated bread. 
I recall the time when such bread was sold at the 
grocery stores in this city, but it is not now ob 
As this bread was lightened or leaven 
ed by the mechanical introduction of air, none of 
the nutritive elements of the flour used in mak- 
ing it 
rosity was secured by the mechanical introduc- 
r gas into the dough, and the bread 
was baked before the air escaped. 


considered, 


slices ; 


s not likely to be easily digested, be 


tainable. 


were lost. The necessary degree of po 


tion of air ¢ 


The result was 
a dough evenly penetrated by the carbonie acid 
gas forced into it, which, when baked, presented 
a bread of uniform texture, unvarying lightness, 
and perfectly nutritious properties. 

All flour after it is thoroughly heated is more 
digestible than when in its uncooked state; its 
starch cells are broken, and that portion of the 
starch exposed to the heat is changed into dex- 
trine, or British gum, while its albumen is coagu- 
lated ; all these changes prepare it for digestion. 
The proportionate lightness, digestibility, and nu- 
tritive properties of bread depend upon the amount 
of gluten present in the flour of which it is made. 
The flour made from the entire wheat contains 
the most gluten; the whitest flour has the least 
gluten and the most starch. This is easily ex- 
plained: the centre of the grain of wheat con- 
tains the starch, the outer layers near the husk 
abound in nitrogenous and phosphatic elements ; 
gluten, the chief nitrogenous element of wheat, is 
present in the starch grains of the interior of the 
wheat kernel, but it is often removed by repeat- 
ed boltings, the object of which is to produce « 
perfectly white flour, While gluten is a valua- 
ble nitrogenous element, in order to be quite nu- 
tritious it must be associated with the vegetable 
albumen of the grain. Gluten does not repre- 
sent the entire nutritive properties of wheat; but 
it is owing to the capacity of gluten for absorb- 
ing moisture, for entangling air or carbonic acid 
gas in its substance, and for solidifying under 
the influence of heat, that we owe the production 
of a light and digestible bread. From this state- 
ment it becomes possible to estimate the actual 
value of gluten and so-called gluten breads. A 
French scientist devised a gluten bread for dia- 
betic invalids, but it did not prove so palatable 
as Dr, Pavy’s biscuits, made of eggs and powder- 
ed almonds, which were a sort of unsweetened 
macaroon, 

Hard winter wheat is the richest in gluten; 
in Europe it is used for making the different va- 
rieties of macaroni; the brown bread of Europe 
is made from this wheat ground entire. Soft 











The best combination of starchy and nitrogenous 
elements is found in the flour made from a me- 
dium wheat, ground into a rather coarse flour, 
from which the nitrogenous elements have not 
been removed by too thorough bolting or dress- 
ing. There is now on the market a so-called 
“whole wheat flour,” the makers of which claim 
that it contains all the nutritious elements of 
the grain. It produces a rather dark bread, 
somewhat resembling fine Graham bread in tex 
ture. If bread were the sole diet, undoubtedly 
that would be best which contains all the nutri 
tious elements, but those lacking in ordinary 
white bread are supplied by the other articles of 
a mixed dietary. More especially in the case of 
illness is the digestibility of bread to be consid- 
ered, and its effect upon the alimentary canal. 

The two extreme effects are caused by fresh 
new white bread, and Graham or brown bread 
While new white bread is most palatable, it is 
less digestible than that which has been kept for 
two or three days; there is no difference in the 
chemical elements or the nutriment of fresh and 
stale bread, providing both are made from the 
flour of sound wheat, and properly leavened and 
baked ; the actual difference is the presence or | 
absence of moisture, stale bread being driest, 
and most capable of complete mastication and 
admixture with the saliva, while new bread, from 
its softness, offers less resistance to the teeth, and 
is generally swallowed before it is thoroughly im 
pregnated by the saliva, thus entering the stom- 
ach in a damp mass which can not easily be pen 
etrated by the gastric juice, and therefore can 
not be digested readily. In any weakness of the 
digestive organs this effect would be injurious. 
On the other hand, while Graham bread is com 
paratively dry, and less likely to become soggy 
during mastication, the bran it contains often 
unduly excites the action of the and 
causes diarrhea; the inference is plain that it 
should be avoided when any such tendency ex 
ists. A safe medium may be found in properly 
made dry toast, which is both nutritious and di 
gestible. 

Dry Toast (a pure wheaten farina, not likely 


to cause acetous fermentation in the stomac h, sufth 





bowels, 


ciently friable to be easily masticated, and, from 
its readiness to receive the gastric juice, well adapted 
to the use of dyspeptics) —In making toast for in 
valids one object should be kept in view, the 
evaporation from the bread of all its superfluous 
moisture, and the change of its naturally moist 
and comparatively indigestible substance into one 
which yields readily to the process of digestion. 
To accomplish this result slices of bread half an 
inch thick, trimmed free from crust, should be 
gradually heated, first upon one side and then 
upon the other, until the surface is 
after that the bread may be 
gentle fire, or at a distance from a fierce one, until 
it is golden brown. 
come pure wheat farina. It 
or buttered, to 


cyte 


drv: | 
- | 


toasted at a very 


In this condition it has be- | 


may be served dry, 


suit the patient’s condition, the 


fact being kept in mind that buttered toast is less 
digestible than that served dry. After toast has 
been buttered it should be set in the oven for 
about five minutes, or until it becomes crisp 
When a thick slice of bread is exposed to a 
quick and intense heat, so that the surfaces are 


charred while the interior still remains moist, it 
is simply less digestible than untoasted bread. 
In this condition it resembles new bread, and is 
quite as deleterious to health. | 

As the preparation of farinaceous elements in | 
gruels has already been treated at length in the 
Bazar, the remaincer of space this week will be 
devoted to plain home-made bread. 

The best home-made bread is composed of 
flour, water, salt, and yeast; the addition of milk, 
butter, or sugar is dictated solely by the taste of | 
the bread-maker, and not by any sanitary con- | 
sideration, Other variations from the simple pro- 
cess of bread-making will be briefly treated in | 

| 
| 


the next article. Bakers claim that the best 
bread is made with. liquid bakers’ or brewers’ 
yeast, and by the lengthened process of “ raising” 
it overnight. I am inclined to think that the 
bread made most quickly is the best, if it is light, | 
because none of its nutritious elements are lost | 
by fermentation, and I shall return to this ques- 
tion later. | 
To make two loaves of ordinary home-made 
bread put three pounds of flour into a bread-pan, 
and make a hollow in the middle of the flour; | 
mix together one gill of good yeast, a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and a pint of warm water (temperature 98° 
Fahr.), and pour them into the flour, using the 
hand to mix and beat all these ingredients to- 
gether until a smooth, soft dough is formed which 
does not stick to the hands in working it; if the 
flour is good, more than the first pint of water 
may be required to form the dough; if, on the 
other hand, the flour lacks gluten and abounds in 
starch, it may be necessary to add a little more 
of it. When the dough can be worked easily, 
knead it for five minutes, then gather it in a 
lump, lift it and flour the pan under it, dust a lit- 
tle flour over the top, and cover the bread-pan 
with a thick towel folded several times. Place 
the pan where the temperature is not over 98° 
Fahr., and let the bread stand overnight. When 
the dough is swollen to about twice its first size, 
and is full of little holes like a sponge, knead it 
again for fifteen minutes, flouring the hands 
enough to prevent the dough sticking to them, 
and divide it into two loaves, putting each one 
into a buttered baking-pan; set the pans near 
the fire, cover them with a folded towel, and let 
the loaves swell to twice their first size; then 
prick them two or three times with a fork, and 
put them into a moderate oven to bake. When 
the loaves are delicately browned brush them 
over the top with a very little melted butter, and 
return them to the oven for five minutes; decide 
if they are cooked by thrusting a trussing needle 
or thin metal skewer into them, and if it is dry 
when withdrawn take them from the oven, and 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P.—Your pink figured goods will make a pretty 
Watteau polonaise over a pink Surah, or white mus- 
lin, or black silk skirt, but not over a checked black 
and white silk. The picture simply represents a hang- 
ing sleeve, such as is worn in the hussar uniform, 

Hetena.—Use your pretty checked silk 
skirt, or one covered with pleated flounces 
basque and festooned over-skirt of solid blue S 
darker than the blue in your sample. Trim with écru 
or brown lace like the brown bars in your silk. 

Comstock We do not reply by mail 
sive white silk lining for your crape train 








Use inexpen- 


ind sleeves, 


but do not line the drapery of crape, which should 
form soft folds, Valenciennes lace is again in fash 
ion, and trims crape beautifully 

Daisy.—Your golden brown silk is stvlish for a skirt 
that should have an over-dress of figured foulard or of 


cashmere of a similar shade. 
Constant Reaper.—A white Sic 

with a basque and over-skirt of bl 

may have three 


ienne skirt to wear 


ck Henrietta cloth 
frills of black French lace 











near tl 
foot with a white Sicilienne puff under the last row 
Two box pleats, or else meeting pleats of black satir 
are down the middle of the front vith, and ea 





side of this are four rows of black Fre 
lace with scalloped edges 


nen psertior 


laid smoothly on the 





surface. The curtain over-skirt of black Henri 
cloth has two rows of this insertion Tet in, not merely 
set on, above a hem, and curves away from the waist 
band in front. The back is untrimmed, but very full 
draped in many curves, and caught upon the edge of 


the basque; the sides of the back breadth are turned 
back, and have satin revers, on which are diamond- 
shaped jet ornaments. The basque is very short, with 
a white Sicilienne vest edged with the diamond jets, 
and there are upturned rows of lace on this vest. 








Fioss.—The full-dress neck-tie is white lawn folded 
narrowly. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. XVL., for further hints. 


An O_p Supsoriner.—Read about grenadines in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVI. The design 
you mention is good. Use either black, white, red, or 
green beneath the lace and embroidery. Gather it un- 
der the lace. 

Mrs. J. E. M.—A double-breasted princesse coat is 
the prettiest velvet garment for a boy two and a half 
years old, but a separate kilt skirt and round jacket 
would suit him six months or a year hence. 

Puzziep Sister.—Get white mull witl 
or with Oriental lace trimming, and make 
graduate’s dress illustrated in Bazar No 
Natural flowers, white or undressed kid 


yloves, no jewelry, and either white or black s ippers, 





embroidery 
it like tl 





tan-colored 


with stockings the color of the slippers, complete t 
dress 

M. F. M.—Pleated 
broidery is the balayeuse ruffling in dress skirts, 

J. K.—Get checked black, blue, or terra-cotta wool 
for the travelling suit, and make it with a pleated 
skirt, apron over-skirt, and basque with 


muslin edged 


with lace or em 


rows of dark 





braid for trimming. The straw turban or the small 
bonnet should match the dress in color, and be trimmed 
with velvet and an aigrette 
Yaoutman.—Get Cheviot for a k Read 
rbout a blue and white and a blue t 
d . hions of Ba 1, Ve 
pap r your hall with 
i sl 1, hav adado as 
\ e colors most used for 
) he ar also r 
yreen, and bull shades 
Sunsceriser.—You w find an artic m floor-st 


ing in Bazar No. 47 
Reapver.—In ada 
the tull 


ton, ete. 


etter you should give 
is New York, Washing- 





hame of 


















O.p Sursoriner, Tuomas L., anp Orurrs You will 
find a description of 1 Kirmess Bazar No, 20, 
Vol. XVL. 

3. J. G.—Five p.m. is an unfortunate hour for a mid- 
summer wedding, as t is ther g¢ twilight that 
makes the hour too early for evening dress, and if ther 
is a reception after the wedding the fre oats will b 
out of place by the artificial light that 1 te 
used before the festivities a over ) 
wedding re s morning 

Mas. A. J. M.—We donot nai Your} 
can go on board the steamer ther before, when she 
sails at an early hour of the morning. Steamer chcirs, 
low trunks that can be pushed under the berths, a warm 
rug for each member of the party, alongtravelling shawl 
foran extra wrap for each lady, and a necessaire that can 
be bung on the door, that contains pockets for brushes, 
combs, soap, etc., Can a ” purchased 
class trunk store. There should also v- 
gowns and flannel wrappers that can be l 
off easily. An ulster, a close straw or felt 


with a nubia or woo 
head when on deck, are 
where your tickets are 









small books or circulars t 
articles for your journey across the ocean, for cor 
ing baggage from train to steamer, et« 

Hi. M. B.—Have a border of chestnut or mahogany it 
preference to one of dark matting for a winter room 
The mother issues the invitations, of cou 






Anxtous,—Get checked or blocked silk of black and 
white for a vest and pleated skirt, and black Sarah or 
else nuns’ veiling for the basque and draped over-skirt 
Make the linen lawn with a belted basque, and apron 
over-skirt edged with open Hamburg work, and put 
two or three gathered ruffles on ower skirt. The 
travelling suit should be made like the cloth dresses 
lately described for misses in the New York Fashions. 

Nettie Gray.—A short figured muslin dress with 
ful) blouse-waist, and a blue sash, blue stockings, 1 





the 





slippers, and a shepherdess straw hat with a clust« 
field flowers on it, and blue ribbons to tie it down at 
the sides, will answer for ashey Long mitts, if 
you like, and a crook tied complete t 
costume, 

Carrie F, brevn is the color for 4 
dress, and cream white for the evening dress. | 





verdess 


with ribbous, 


Seal 








first get foulard, Surah, or nuns’ veiling,and bright- 
en with a vest of écru, and perhaps a skirt that has 
écru checks on the inner side of the pleating. Cream- 
tinted nuns’ veiling ‘with many flounces edged with 





lace, and some dark garnet velvet ribbon rm 
a vest, and in rows on the flounces, will be hecoming 

Dre..—Get fleecy ivory white camel's-hair for yout 
white wool dress, or else get Cheviot, anc i 
tailor style like that described lately in New Yor 
Fashions. You can use your black cashmere lace, as 
all such laces are about to be revived. 

F. A. B.—A late number of Harper’s Weekly contain- 
ing illustrations and hints of the Kirmess enter 
meut will be your guide, and will be 
from this office on receipt of 10 cents 

Annau.—Read about travelling hats in New York 
Fashions in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XVI 

Maser.—The biack velvet ribbon, or else a greet 
shade of velvet, either olive, stem green, or dark myr- 
tle will trim your pale blue nuns’ veiling atylishly. 

Jenniux.—You will find your questions more fully 
answered than we have space for here in a series of 
articles on painting in oil on plush and velvet, con- 
tained in the Bazar Nos. 41, 42, and 44, Vol. XV. 

A Bazar Avminer.—There being no international 
copyright, any one is at liberty to translate and pub- 
lish translations of French or German works in this 
country. 

Litttan D.—Don’t use the switch at all. Wear your 
handsome hair alone in its natural coloring, as it is 
not uncommon for the back hair to be dark after th: 
front is gray. Make a small coil, or else two coils 
turned away from each other, quite low on the head, if 
that is becoming, but, if not, pat your hair ina French 
twist, and divide it in two coils high on the crown. 
You need not have feared being advised by the Bazar 
to dye your hair or to wear a false front. A jet comb 
or one of very dark shell would be becoming to you 
The bang most fashionable just now is combed for 
ward from the crown of the head, and hangs very full 
and straight across the forehead, but does not droop 


loops to 


tain- 


best sent 


you 











cool them before using. 


very low; it is called the Vandyck bang. 




















































iz _ HARPER BAZ 


THE NAMPTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


( UITE on the frontier two years ago I fell in love. I am a married 
&) woman, 80 this might have proved quite shocking. But fortunately the 
object of my affections was no one more dangerous than Soft Voice, an In- 
dian girl of twelve. I never rested until I had succeeded in entering this 
child at the Hampton Normal School. My Joe and I are only lieutenants, 
and we could not spare much from our pay for any charity, so that I had to 
pull a great many wires and tie up a great quantity of red tape before 
this was accomplished. 
Then months went by, 
and I only heard by let- 
ter how Soft Voice was 
getting on— by letter 
from Margaret, my 
friend at Hampton, who, 
being a Southern wo- 
man, and to the manner 
born, understood to per- 
fection how to deal with 
the colored people who 
are colored par excel- 
lence, and incidentally 
thus with the colored of 
other races. 

Finally Joe was or- 
dered to Washington, 
and being there, I found 
it within mytether to run 
down to Hampton for 
a day or two. I put up, 
not at the wave-washed 
Hygeia, a stone’s-throw 
from the steamer’s land- 
ing-place, but at a 
smaller hostelry worthy 
to be called after Old 
Point Comfort, where it 
stands, although in point 
of fact it is as anony- 
mous as certain liter- 
ary serials, There was 
I, drinking, on the morn- 
ing of my arrival and of 
Decoration-day, the only 
perfect cup of coffee I 
have ever quaffed off 
the family hearth, when 
Margaret appeared on 
the scene, and an- 
nounced that she had 
called in state in a 
phaeton to drive me 
over to the Institute. 

I felt that I was an 


, ; object of envy to my 
For pattern and description see Supplement, } 138’s other t 7 ‘ders 
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Fig. 3.—Corron Sarreen Matinée.—Front.—[For Back, see 

Page 469.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3474: Sacque anp Skirt, 
20 CENTS EACH, 

For description see Supplement, 





Figs. 1 and 2. 
BroocueEs. 
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as we mounted our phaeton, touched up Lady i a, / 
Alice, and darted down the dusty white oyster- é ah ,” 
shell road, passing every team onthe road. Old ; y 
Point abounds in carriages, but every vehicle ih. fh | { 
of every description had been engaged for that W r 4 
day long ahead by the wise virgins, especially ( { 
by the children of Ham, to whom this was a a yw \\ 
gala day. ih dABaAN \\a le 
There are two bridges between the Hampton ne JAM iba : . ‘\\ 
Institute and Old Point Comfort, and there is : : hi iil i\\\ LS i 
a long stretch of road between Old Point and E - = : = ‘ 
the first bridge, and between Hampton and the 
second bridge. At intervals, soldiers, always 
soldiers; on landing from the Washington and 
Norfolk steamer, soldiers. The neck of land 
cut by creeks stretching out into the Roads is a 
fastness on which civilians have the right of 
way by courtesy. Patrols on the bridge to pre- 
vent the boys in blue from skulking over to 
Hampton after liquor. y Fig. 5.—Cuamptry Dress with Emprorert 
“One aspect of the soldier's life,” cried Mar- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig@#-39. 
garet, jerking her whip in the direction‘ of a 
boy in blue carrying his musket doggedly in the sun up and 
down the bridge. “Another!” I rejoined, indicating a second 


= 


son of Mars cooling his heels over the bridge in a shady corner i GO nip leuijlleltedbdiplisilyiliy ey 
of the guard-house, as though he never had done anything and } Vas 


Ww 


never would do anything else in this world. x 
“ Hampton,” remarked Margaret, trotting Lady Alice through 


e 


that village, “was burned during the war twice—once by the + 
rebels. Loyal persons then fled for refuge to the fort, which 5 
was supposed to be impregnable by the uninitiated, although, ‘ SS ’ 
in point of fact, no fort or fortress is impregnable in these : yor un 


I laid my hands on the reins. ‘Oh, let me see it!” So we 
strolied into the church-yard, finding, as luck would have it, a 
girl cicerone, janglitg her keys at the door, who did the honors 
with commendably few words. “‘ Restored as nearly as possible 
in the likeness of the original,” whispered Margaret. ‘I made 
the book-marks. Old walls still standing—true cruciform shape 
—recess chancel—very churchly and beautiful.” Tagreed. On 


‘ 
\ 


N My 
x i] yi 
\ ih 


Gij/ ' Shi : days. Even the old church was burned. Behold the old church ! 
hy Mf fy, dal \ ; 5 = —third oldest in the country.” 
a vv obayi LA : = 1 
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Fig. 7.—Ivpia Six Dress. Fig. 8.—Watkine Coat ror Girt From 6 10 8 my way out I gathered a bit of white myrtle, or Southern box, 
For description see YEARS OLD.—Front.—See Fig. 9,—{For pattern as the Virginians call it, with which and its blue variety the 


Supplement. and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 40-48. chureh-yard is literally overzrown. EmprorerED Borper.—Sat 
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Veterans sat here and there along the length of the sea-wall and gazed 
seaward, thinking—who knows what thoughts? Dear Heaven! it is well 
that some of us are not superior to the consolations of tobacco, and even 
of whiskey ! 

So through the well-kept, breeze-swept, sea-washed grounds of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Hampton to the Hampton Institute, where the wards 
of the nation, Indians and negroes, are educated—for a consideration. 

“What a great big place!” I commented. “A governn 


uppropria- 
tion, I suppose?” (I lived in Washington then, as I told you 


i 








“No,” Margaret said, proudly. “ Virginia makes a yearly appropriation 


to the Institute. Con- 
gress gives each In- 
dian who is educated 
here a trifle more than 
would be allowed him 
on his reservation. Be- 
yond that the institu 
tion is supported by 
Northern charity. It 
was an impulse of sen- 
timent, to begin with. 
But it has done a good 
work. To be sure, 
there was at the start 





, " Lace anp Rippon Car the amount of twaddle 

AND Al sACE AN v 30N AP : . 
: that goes with senti- 

r descrigfipn see For description see ; 

Suppleagat. Supplement. Totter anp Lace Cap 


nent, and which, from 
Ey stand-point, I think 
interfered with the 
progress of the work. 
But things have sifted 
down, for teachers now 
unite in understanding 
that we are training 
working girls and boys 
to be working men and 
women.” 

We drew up at Vir- 
ginia Hall, the central 
structure of _ brick. 
Margaret tossed the 
reins to a_ grinning, 
very black young man. 
“Our valedictorian,” 
she whispered in pass 
ing 

Whereat I stared, 
“T heard his valedie- 
tory compared favor 
ably with that deliver 
ed last year at Har 
vard.” 

‘** Nonsense!” cried 
Margaret the critical. 
“Tt was good because Fig. 2.—Surr ror Boy rrou 5 10 
natural, but no more. YEARS OLD 
By-the-way, the style For pattern and description see Suppk 
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Fig. 4.—Ciora Po.onaisk.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 469.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3475: Price, 25 Cents. ys, + 
For description see Supplement. 4 








Figs. 3 and 4. 
Broocues. 


= We made our way through Haimpton 
NY 2 : with difficulty. The clans were gather- 

: = ing. Ihad abundant time to contemplate 
| AT) mH! the town. 

i “How quite too carefully antique it 
looks, Margaret, considering that it has 
been rebuilt since the war! But I sup- 
pose that is the genius /oci asserting itself. 
A restoration, not a foundation.” 

“Yes; few new ideas in architecture or 
in anything else find their way here. And 
the sea air soon discolors bricks—at least 
\ Southern sea air—so that the brick build- 

SS SS ‘ \ ings all look time-worn directly.” 

r NN Bs Here we turned into a lovely field of 

li ‘ ip \\oa Mos == _ grain cut by a white shell road, skimming 
ASMA WW s ——= along which we came out at the Soldiers’ 
: Home, where twelve hundred veterans of 

> the war take their ease—uneasily. 

The twelve hundred looked so miserable, 
to a man, that I turned to Margaret aghast. 
“Where are their sisters, their cousins, 
and their aunts, that they do not take them 
away from here? They don’t like it.” 

“T suppose they are friendless orphans. They do look 
wretched, Seriously, Iam told most of them are foreigners. 

Sut look at the turf. Five generations to make a gentleman ; 
two to make turf. This was made by a miracle in one.” 

“Yes, but look also at the sign-boards—‘ Keep off the 
grass.’ I'd rather have it scraggy and stony if I were a 
veteran.” 


MBROIDER Fig. 6.—Brocapep GrenaDINE MANTLE. 
No. V., Figgs-39, For description see Supplement. 
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“ But look at the roses—oh, look at the roses!’ cried Mar- i an 


garet, a partisan by nature, and in love with the place 

“Oh yes,” I assented, “if it is a question of roses, I must 
admire the roses of Old Point Comfort. The salt air must 
have as happy an effect upon roses as upon brick. There 
is an old-fashioned low yellow house back of the Hygeia 
Hotel, at Fortress Monroe, where the roses bloom as they 
bloomed in paradise. Itis extraordinary. But, for all that, 
these veterans look miserable’—as we drove along. 

I had in my day pursued the pleasant course of many a 
flirtation along the sea-wall at Annapolis. Bless me! what 
might one not have done with the lovely opportunities af- ; 
forded by the sea-wall at Hampton! Far away the Roads Fig. 9.—Watktne Coat For Girt From 6 To 8 Fig 
melted into the sea; near by the fresh foamy waves lapped Years oup.—Back.—See Fig. 8.—[For pattern 
the shore. A breeze blew; the waters shone and danced. and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 40-48. } 
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colored students is the negro pure and simple— 
the negro minstrel, in fact. It is race or nothing. 
No trace of your Washington, six-button-kid, 
white-folksy airs. That boy goes to Liberia next 
month, by-the-bye, to evangelize his people. Mean- 
time he is waiting on the teachers’ table here at 
the school for wages.” 

“Much to his credit,” I rejoined, as was ex- 
pected of me, bestowing one look and smile the 
more upon the grinning valedictorian. 

Then we went the rounds of the academy. I 
first looked up my Soft Voice, and spent an hour 
with her trying to induce her to talk, for she was 
very shy of me. Margaret showed me the Indian 
girls sewing, subdued, quiet, untamed (to my 
thinking); the library, cheery, airy, important to 
the work; the tailoring-room, where there were 
one or two Indian lads at the machines, one the 
son of a well-known scout. We crossed the 
grounds to the saw-mill, where the two races 
twiled side by side—the aborigines, with a cer- 
tain air of lurking distrust and gloom; the Af- 
ricans, painstaking, plodding, patient. 

Afterward I was shown the bedrooms, the sit- 
ting-room, and the class-rooms of the students. 
The neatness and order were beyond praise. In 
each bedroom two little cots; everywhere glimpses 
of the bright sea-swept landscape without. The 
rooms of the colored girls especially show their 
native love of adornment in pictures, flowers, ar- 
rangement of the pretty universal cottage furni- 
ture. One Indian student, a married woman, had 
her papoose in the room with her. 

Noon sounded. “We are rural folk,” Mar- 
garet said. ‘“ We dine at a quarter after twelve. 
I want you to hear the people” (Margaret was a 
Mississippian, and retained its phrases) “sing 
their grace.” 

So we scurried down-stairs, and into the din- 
ing-hall in the Virginia Building, where we stood 
when the school filed in from the ends of their 
world to the sound of a drum—girls up one side, 
boys up the other. A pause. Then a clear, 
strong voice led, and the great school followed, in 
a hymn of praise to the Giver of all good things, 
the voices of the negroes largely preponderating. 

“There is Bright Eyes’s sister,” whispered Mar- 
garet, as the girls passed by. 

Whereat I gazed, for had I not seen Bright 
Eyes, stately as Pocahontas, simple as a daisy, in 
grand salons in New York, married to her rich 
white man ? 

After dinner we sallied forthagain. We went 
to the tin shop, the cobbler’s shop, the harness 
shop. All very interesting, all very suggestive. 
Everywhere the dark people hard at work. 

“But the negroes are the more teachable,” 
was the universal verdict. 

“They realize more the necessity of going to 
work,” was the explanation on this score of the 
intelligent shoemaker who taught his eraft to 
both races, “ and they are more responsible. The 
Indians don’t like to be left to themselves for a 
moment.” 

“ Now,” said Margaret, “ we will drive to New- 
port News. Dick will drive us.” 

I agreed, for was I not at Margaret’s disposal 
for that day, and should I not have confidence in 
Dick as a Jehu, who was, like herself, a teacher 
of her Fathers’ house, and, as they both liked to 
regard the matter, a missionary in this place ? 

We started off for Newport News, with Lady 
Alice, to be sure, which meant speed, but on 
Decoration-day, which at Hampton meant a gen- 
eral turn-out and innumerable detentions. It was 
well enough until we reached the town, although 
our progress down the lane from the Institute 
to Hampton was a snail-like progress. Lemon- 
ule stands, cake stands; cake stands, lemonade 
stands. And, oh, the dust! I swallowed more 
than my allotted peck of dirt in sacred soil, I am 
sure. The colored ladies in attendance at this 
Decorat on-day picnic were very elegant indeed. 
Their toilettes were carefully modelled on white 
examples. I had passed them earlier in the day, 
on their way to this féte, lolling back in their ba- 
rouches, out-Heroding Herod as to ease and sang- 
JSroid. Now they were sipping lemonade and 
munching sponge-cake, dirt and all, with graceful 
ease. But their festivities impeded the progress 
of Dick, Margaret, and myself. It was a long 
time before we even gained Hampton. Once in 
that historic town, Dick whipped up our steed, 
when, lo! with this result: we found ourselves in 
the thick of the Decoration-day procession. The 
band directly preceded us, flags flaunting, drums 
beating. There was nothing for the nonce for 
us to do but to fall into a slow jog-trot ; although, 
to tell the truth, we did not realize our réle until 
a sauey girl standing on some door-steps called 
out, “ Are you in the procession, Miss Margaret ?” 
whereupon Margaret called back, gayly, “ Yes,” 
and T laughed aloud. 

“What's that?” asked Dick—“ what’s that?” 
Then he laughed too, leaning back to say, “ Yes, 
that’s it, Miss Annie; good for you.” And to 
us: “Didn't know any one was saying anything 
good. Hurrah for you, Miss Annie! Yes, we’re 
in the procession.” 

But, for all that, he dropped out of it presently, 
waiting until the flags and drums were well out 
of the way (man fashion). Then we drove on 
gayly to Newport News, with its many historical 
associations, our modest equipage passing on its 
way more ambitious vehicles, chiefly barouches, 
filled by ever-festive young colored ladies, ele- 
gantly attired, at the culminating point, or rather 


a little beyond that point, of the fashion. “ Evi- 
dently not Normal School girls,” I said. ‘“ How 


on earth do you contrive to restrain the love of 
finery in your students? Their calico gowns are 
absolutely primitive.” 

“Oh, we have the right people at the helm, 
who began with certain fixed ideas about dress 
and deportment, notwithstanding their sentimental 
views on other points. The school holds by the 
traditions it started with, especially as to sim- 
plicity. We are nothing if not unpretending. 


As an instance of this, we three are to have our 








tea in my diet kitchen to-night.” I have de- 
ferred mentioning that my friend was a cook, 
and a justly celebrated one. The girls who 
graduated under her were sought far and wide. 

If I had expected (vaguely, never before hav- 
ing supped with a cook) to eat my bread and 
butter off the stove and drink my tea out of a 
saucepan, I was mistaken; for nothing more 
dainty than the meal to which we sat down could 
be imagined. Coffee and crabs were its staple, 
cheered by cream, and completed by corn-cakes. 
We loved our love with a C. Emma, the presid- 
ing genius at the spotless range, tossed up an 
artistic omelette behind our backs, having first 
inquired whether we would have our eggs stirred, 
scrambled, or how. I said How, with this re- 
sult. 

After tea a starlight drive home to Old Point. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ACROSS THE AISLE, 


Ir was a cold, dim, drizzly day when Armine 
and his bride carne to Oakhurst—one of those 
three bad days in May when we are forced to 
shiver dolorously in penance for the premature 
warmth of April. True, the fields were green, 
and the young leaves of the trees were laced with 
gold or flushed with crimson, but the heavy sky 
was leaden, overclouded, weeping, and no color 
had its value for want of sunlight to give it life. 
True, too, the banks and hedge-rows were starred 
with wild flowers and festooned with fragrant 
climbing plants, and the trees and bushes were 
full of bloom; but the dead air brought forth no 
perfume from hawthorn or from lilac, from prim- 
rose bank or cowslip meadow, and the flowers 
themselves gave one the impression of being 
asleep and silent. No birds sang from the trees 
with that delicious passion, that joyful eestasy, 
proper to the spring-time and eloquent of the 
future ; only a few nest-calls here and there broke 
the silence of the woods—only the faint murmur 
of the bees among the lime blossoms overhead, 
like confused voices heard from afar, spoke of the 
continued activities of life and nature. All was 
cold, colorless, depressed, and dreary. It was an 
English spring at its worst moment—the moment 
which justifies the dwellers in those southern 
climes where the sun ever shines in their cynical 
belief that in England the sun never shines at all. 
It was as if a key-note had been struck by nature 
prefacing the theme on which man was hereafter 
to enlarge. And indeed the things human of this 
day were, for Armine and Ione, only too closely in 
accord with those of nature. 

The young couple entered on their home life 
absolutely unweleomed. No greeting friend met 
them at the station; no beaming face looked out 
from door or window to watch them pass and 
smile a kindly welcome ; no warm, frank hand 
pressed theirs as they drove up to the dingy little 
house where Armine’s slender income was made ; 
only the one woman-servant of the establishment 
—overdressed, acrimonious, offended by the de- 
lay of the train, and already hostile to the new 
arrangements—and the rough-headed stable-man, 
seemed to have known of their existence, or to 
have looked for their arrival. The very locum 
tenens himself, good Mr. Benjamin Hoskins, was 
unavoidably absent from the house; and thus it 
was that the two young people came to their home 
without recognition or congratulation from any 
one, 

Never was a colder, duller, less genial reception 
of a beautiful bride ; and Armine’s kind heart was 
pained as he noticed the universal neglect of the 
neighborhood, and thought of the pinched pover- 
ty and social isolation to which her love for him 
had doomed Ione. 

How sorry he was for her !—how sorry, too, for 
himself !—and how much he regretted that which 
ne regrets could now undo !—this terrible Frank- 
enstein of disaster which had sprung from that 
one impulsive and innocent little kiss ! 

lone did not seem to feel the want which was 
only too palpable to St. Claire. As they crossed 
the threshold of her uninviting home she laid her 
hand on his with a loving gesture—a gesture, how- 
ever, which had none of that shy submission, that 
caressing timidity so essentially feminine—but a 
gesture which expressed a love too energetic to 
be submissive, too assured to be shy, too intense 
to be circumspect. Turning to him, she looked 
into his face with eyes which seemed to claim him 
as her own—eyes which had never looked at him 
as yet with aught but the adoration of love. She 
did not, see the ugliness of her surroundings—she 
saw only the beauty of her husband ; and the uni- 
versal neglect which had chilled him was to her 
non-existent, warmed as she was with the fire of 
her own heart. 

But for all that hidden warmth she could not 
resist the physical influences of time and place, 
and as she went into the cold and gloomy sitting- 
room she shivered and drew her light mantle 
closer round her. 

“ Are you cold, dear ?” asked Armine, tenderly. 

“ Yes, horribly,” she answered, frankly. ‘ How 
cold itis! Does it always rain like this, Armine ?” 

“ No, not always,” he said, witha smile. Then 
turning to the woman, he added, “ Light a fire, 
Mary, will you ?” 

“If you wish it, sir,” said Mary, her voice 
both sharp and reluctant. 

“ Certainly, I wish it,” he answered. 

“But the bright bars are in, doctor,” she re- 
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turned, with a certain acrid familiarity not re- 
assuring. 

“ And what of that?” said Armine, to whom 
bright bars were unknown mysteries. 

“Perhaps your good lady knows ?” said Mary, 
looking at Ione curiously. 

She was more than doubtful if the good lady, 
with her foreign eyes and tousled hair, knew 
anything so civilized. Word had gone through 
the place that the young doctor had married a 
heathen papist—a black-a-moor—maybe a Hot- 
tentot; and Ione’s perfect English and red-gold 
hair, which Mary mentally called a carroty mop, 
had surprised and in a certain sense disconcerted 
the woman. Perhaps, after all, she might even 
know the sacred meaning of bright bars, and 
recognize the iniquity of fires in May. At all 
events Mary made the cast, and waited for the 
result, 

Ione looked at her with the haughtiness, the 
insolence, which the opposition of her social in- 
feriors always roused in her. These late days 
of happiness in the fancied security of her love 
had not made her democratically amiable to all 
the world, though they had made her so soft and 
sweet to Armine; and she had already taken one 
of those instinctive dislikes to this woman to 
which all nervous organizations are liable—dis- 
likes which are to the moral nature what fear 
and horror are to the physical. 

“TI know nothing about your absurd bright 
bars,” she answered. “ Light a fire at once; do 
you hear ?” 

“We do not do such things here, Mrs. St. 
Claire; but of course if you wish it—you are 
mistress here now, and the bright bars are none 
of my business, for I won’t clean them again,” 
said Mary, insolently. 

She was indignant at being spoken to with 
authority by a lady, as is the way with women 
who have been used only to the slack command- 
ership of a master; and she had, moreover, that 
odd contempt for Ione’s evident unaccustomed- 
ness to English habits of life which uneducated 
people feel for all difference of ways and igno- 
rance of local custom. 

“Do as you are told, and hold your tongue,” 
said lone, harshly. Then, as Mary after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation left the room muttering angrily 
to herself, she said to Armine, with some sur- 








prise: “What a horrid, rude, cross old wretch 
that is! How different from that good old Ama- 


rella or that dear kind Vincenzo!” she added, 
her thoughts turning back with their first shadow 
of regret to the soft complaisance which was 
the rule in her old home. There both men and 
women would have promised “mountains and 
seas,” if that would have contented her, and 
made her forget her inconvenient desire till the 
time for fulfillment had passed. But if she had 
persisted, they would have said, “ A suo comodo” 
with resignation, mentally repeating an Ave to 
make heavenly capital out of their earthly trou- 
ble, or fortifving themselves with those two 
camels of endurance, “coraggio” and “ pazien- 
za.” And here this hard, ugly, overdressed 
womat made a scene about lighting a fire when 
it was as cold as winter—a thing which those 
dear slipshod, untidy, and good-natured creatures 
would have done of their own accord ! 

It was another jarring note in what should have 
been the day’s glad symphony ; but [one was too 
happy to allow herself to be seriously impressed 
by even this uncomfortable little scene—this 
small act of strife as the first event of her home 
life. 

“ At all events I have you,” she said, turning 
to Armine with her imperious love; “and you 
will never fail me, will you ?” she asked, her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“No,” said Armine, speaking as if in a dream. 

He was standing by the table, holding in his 
hand an envelope addressed to Mr. Benjamin 
Hoskins, and looking intently at the writing. It 
was Monica’s. 

“What are you thinking of, Armine ?” asked 
Ione, her hand tightening on his shoulder. 

Underneath the soft overlay of her love struck 
the sharper accent of suspicion, the rougher note 
of jealousy. 

“ Nothing,” answered Armine, just a shade of 
coldness in his face and manner. 

“Something has annoyed you,” she persisted, 
her yellow -hazel eyes beginning to glitter. 
“What is that envelope ?” 

“You see,” he said; “an envelope.’ 

“ Whose writing is it, Armine ?”’ 

““ How should I know ?” he answered, evasively. 
“Tt is not addressed to me.” 

“Then what is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing, Ione, nothing. You your 
time in watching me so closely. It is nothing,” 
he repeated. Then he added, by a happy after- 
thought—more happy than true, “I am only 
sorry that Mary was so rude to you.” 

“Oh! if that is all, it 4s nothing,” she answer- 
ed, the glitter passing out of her eyes, and the 
softness of love returning to them. ‘ Cross, hor- 
rid old wretch, I do not care what she says. 
But she shall go if she is rude. I will not keep 
her if she is insolent, and even as it is she shall go.” 

And as she said these words Mary came in 0 
the room, having halted outside the door to listen. 

“ Yes, Mrs. St. Claire,” she said, viciously, fling- 
ing down the bundle of “ kindling” she was car- 
rying; “I am quite willing to go. We are not 
used to be treated like slaves here, like what you 
are in those heathen lands you come from. And 
what is more, I for one won’t be, neither, So, if 
you please, suit yourself this day month, and I 
hope you'll get some one who will take as much 
care of the things, and work early and late for 
poor food and low wages, as I have done.” 

And with this, forgetting all about the fire and 
the bright bars, she left the room in a fury, and 
slammed the door after her so that the whole 
house shook. 

Armine looked vexed; Ione at first amazed 
and then furious. 
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“What a bad, insolent old woman!” she said’ 
angrily. “She deserves a good beating. I should 
like to fling her out of the house this instant. 
Send her away, Armine, at once. Send for the 
carabinieri and fling her out.” 

“Hush, Ione! you must not say such things 
here,” said Armine. ‘‘ We are not used to this 
kind of thing in England.” 

“Then you will have to get used to it,” said 
Tone, suddenly assuming that dangerous coldness 
of obstinate opposition characteristic of the bad 
and sad old days. “I shall say what I think, in 
England or anywhere else.” 

“For Heaven’s sake hush, Ione!” reiterated 
Armine. “ Mary may hear you.” 

“ And what do I care if a common wretch like 
that hears me or no?” retorted Ione. ‘She is 
a bad, insolent, ugly old creature, and she does 
deserve a beating and to be flung out of the 
house.” 

“Tf this is the way in which you are going to 
treat English servants, you will find it will not 
answer,” said Armine, with undeniable irrita- 
tion. 

“And you defend a common wretch like that 
against me, Armine!”’ cried Ione, with a sud- 
den blaze of passion, “If I had not heard it 
with my own ears I would not have believed it. 
I can searcely believe it now.” 

“ Nonsense, Ione; I do not defend her. How 
can you excite yourself by such exaggeration ?” 
he said. 

“Do you mean that I tell lies, Armine ?” she 
asked, as she might have asked the same ques- 
tion of Clarissa when things went cross between 
them. 

And on this Armine went out of the room, 
presently returning with Mary at his heels and a 
coal-scuttle in her hand, having coaxed her as a 
woman to do her duty as a servant. 

Thus it chanced that the first discomfort be- 
tween these two young people, since their mar- 
riage, was brought about by the sordid cireum- 
stance of a servant’s ill temper, founded on the 
trifling fact that Ione had drawn her mantle a 
little closer round her shoulders. So true is it 
that the greatest events of life spring from the 
most insignificant causes, and that the deepest 
feelings may be routed, the most heroie actions 
nullified, by the meanest and most trivial acci- 
dents of life. 

Mary had heard the whole of this conversation 
—or rather squabble—between the young peo- 
ple; and the first authentic account of the new 
bride spread through Oakhurst was that she was 
a heathen, a Tartar, anda slave-driver, who offered 
to beat her Mary with her own hands, because 
she remarked meekly that the bright bars were 
in the parlor grate, and should she make the 
young lady a fire somewhere else ? 

“A regular bad ’un!” said Mary to her audience ; 
and her audience sucked in their lips and said: 
“ Belike. How could it be else, seeing where she 
came from ?” 

Thus the story grew and grew, as all such sto- 
ries do in country places, till, before the week 
was out, the game of Russian Scandal was repeat- 
ed in such grave earnest that even Ione’s worst 
enemies would not have recognized her in the 
caricature which prejudice and exaggeration had 
hammered out between them, 

Story or not, no one was prepared to welcome 
these young people—no one was in the mind to 
receive Ione with kindness, or to congratulate St. 
Claire with sincerity. All the fathers and mo- 
thers whose daughters had been secretly offered 
and tacitly rejected were angry with the young 
fellow who had not found his match at home, 
but had had to go abroad for a wife. They took 
it as a moral offense, and were prepared to resent 
it as a personal affront. Miss Maria Crosby was 
perhaps the loudest in her denunciations of the 
wickedness which was assumed to lie in this mar- 
riage of her former “fancy.” She had thought 
better of him, she said, with virtuous acrimony ; 
but there !—no one can say what any one will ever 
do ; and when you take to any one you are sure 
to be disappointed in them, and to find them not 
worth a button. This was her experience in life, 
and Dr. St. Claire was one who confirmed her 
belief. 

Mrs. Anthony Barrington was also disgusted 
by the marriage. .How could they patronize this 
most undesirable person, the new wife? While 
Dr. St. Claire was single, and they were not com- 
mitted to some odious woman, it was all very 
well to be kind to him and all that, but how could 
they possibly receive her? She was sure to be 
some vulgar, underbred creature who would drop 
her h’s and eat with her knife ; and really it was 
a most awkward position for every one. 

Bnt when she said this to her husband, he an- 
swered, a little shortly: 

“You should have thought of this contingency, 
Theo, before you brought the fellow so far out of 
his place as to ask him here to dinner. And for 
the matter of that, I dare say she is quite as good 
as he is, and will probably be more amusing. 
We men found him a dul! dog enough, I can as- 
sure you; and what you women ever saw in him 
is one of the things I can not for the life of me 
understand.” 

‘Well, I never saw anything,” laughed Theo. 
“Monica and mamma did, but I—never !” 

On her side, Mrs, Barrington of the Dower- 
house was doubtful both of the wisdom and-pro- 
priety of the whole thing, seeing that Ione came 
from a foreign country, and might wish to Ro- 
manize the people here; for which unfortunate 
proselytism, as the wife of the medical man, she 
would have only too many opportunities. Besides 
this, the practice of such a place as Oakhurst 
was not lucrative enough to support the wife and 
family of a man of Dr. St. Claire’s pretensions. 
So that altogether she was doubtful and almost 
distressed, and faintly hoped that things would 
come right in the end, and turn out’ better than 
they looked now. 

{To BE OONTINUED.) 
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THE COMEDY OF A STRAW 
HAT. 


By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 


‘DARBARA WILLIAMS inspected her hat 
meditatively, and turned it around, poised 
on her left hand. Spring had come, and flowers 
not only bloomed in every garden, glorified the 
market - place, and formed bowers of fragrance 
about the corners of old palaces, but adorned the 
heads of all womenkind. . 
Barbara Williams was no longer young, and 
even cherished an intention of assuming the black 
and noiseless garments of the German Protestant 
Sisterhood a few years Jater. In the mean while 
it was spring, and her Paris hat had done good 
service three years. She was a calm and patient 
woman, with a slight figure, a pale thin face deli- 
cately featured, chestnut hair meekly smoothed 
on either temple, and brown eyes. This tran- 
quil face was very attractive. Seen in a crowd, 
impassive and nun-like in its repose, an Anglo- 
Saxon would have affirmed, “ The face of a wo- 
man who has overcome the world”; the more 
subtle Italian perception would have decided, in 
turn, “ A Madonna in expression.” 

The hat was made of black straw rolled on one 
side in a graceful curve, and trimmed with ostrich 
feathers. This modest and serviceable head-cov- 
ering possessed additionally the harmony of 
French art in the droop of the plumes and the 
adjustment of the satin knot. It was not the 
true poetical bonnet of the French modiste, the 
airy fabric of lace and delicate tints evolved as 
an effort of genius to suit some beauty of the 
world, The hat of Barbara Williams belonged 
instead to the class made by wholesale for stran- 
gers, and was as likely to be worn by an English 
woman of fifty as an American girl of sixteen. 

“They say a Paris hat always looks well, no 
matter how many seasons old,” said Barbara, still 
turning the treasure on her lefthand. “ I do won- 
der if this one might not be done over, though, and 
a bunch of lilacs or violets added to advantage ?” 

“Of course,” said Pet, glancing up from her 
drawing, and transferring some of the crayon ad- 
hering to her fingers to her own fair countenance. 

“ Hats have poke fronts this year,” added Ma- 
rion, who was pounding a chromatic scale on the 
piano. 

“Yes, they are more poky than ever, 
Pet. 

Barbara Williams sighed. 
of the world,” she reasoned. “ Nothing stands 
still. If hats are comfortably turned up, they 
should turn down. Now I might take this one 
to a milliner, and have a sort of gutter of straw 
built on the brim, and, re-trimmed, be ready for 
church next Sunday in fresh spring finery, all at 
the expense of a few francs.” 

“You are such a dear, economical body!” ex- 
claimed Pet, laughing. 

““My dear, I have been as poor as a crow all 
my life, and poverty is the best of schools in 
which to learn lessons of economy,” replied Bar- 
bara, sedately. 

Marion gazed at the musical score before her, 
and said, after a pause, “I wish you were rich.” 

“Thank you, dear child. The wish is as im- 
probable as that I should meet a troubadour on 
our stairway prepared to offer me his hand and 
fortune in preference to all pretty young girls.” 

Barbara spoke with a soft gayety, and taking 
the scissors from her work-basket, soon reduced 
the trimmings of the hat to an indistinguishable 
heap. ‘ The deed is done,” she proclaimed, hold- 
ing up the rusty and battered structure thus 
robbed of all adornment. 

As for Marion, she glanced tenderly at the en- 
gagement ring on her own finger. Was not her 
sailor lover, now doing duty on board a man-of- 
war in the Chinese seas, coming home next year ? 
What were the troubadours of a Florentine pal- 
ace to her? 

The trio occupied a small apartment up under 
the roof of a great mansion in the City of Flow- 
ers, gained by an interminable flight of stone 
steps, and furnished by an ingratiating Italian land- 
lord with chairs, tables, and bedsteads apparently 
joined together by means of glue, so readily did 
these articles fall apart on the slightest applica- 
tion of external pressure. Barbara Williams 
was taking charge of the two Poppleton girls in 
Europe. Barbara was always taking charge of 
somebody; such was her vocation, as the poor 
relation of a wealthy family, and therefore ac- 
corded irreproachable credentials. The Popple- 
ton girls wished to study the arts at Florence, 
and would enjoy their winter in the beautiful 
city more in retrospection than in the reality, if 
the truth be told. Pet had copied a head by Ti- 
tian in the Pitti Gallery, and acquired chilblains 
as a result. Marion pursued music with ardor, 
and conscientiously attended classical lectures in 
sombre halls of colleges and dismantled con- 
vents. All these avocations were more agreea- 
ble to write home about than to enjoy at the 
time. For the rest, young, and full of warm- 
est instinets of enthusiasm, they felt themselves 
to be outside any circle of gay life about them, 
and were doubly homesick in consequence. 

Spring floated up to Barbara Williams. At the 
open window, from the wealth of roses in the 
Count’s garden, spring beamed down on her from 
the pure Italian sky, bending to a horizon of 
hills, steeped in the delicate haze of early heat. 
Beyond the palace garden flowed the Arno, 
spanned by the bridges, and on the opposite bank 
rose the Uffizi buildings, and that matehless clus- 
ter of towers, the Badia, the shaft of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Giotto’s Campanile, with the purple 
dome of the cathedral behind, while Fiesole rose 
on her cone of hill in the background. 

She wrapped the straw hat in a neat brown 
paper, and went out, descending swiftly the stone 
steps, The first floor, the piano nobile of the 
Italian palazzo, was occupied by a foreign gentle- 
man of wealth and leisure. The Count and Count- 
ess, fallen on evil days of exorbitant taxation 
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and a new railway system which drains Italy 
even of eggs, wherewith to make plum-puddings 
the more for London or Manchester, dwelt on the 
ground-floor. The Countess abated nothing of 
her splendor. She drove out daily in gorgeous 
carriages ; her liveries were always fresh; her 
toilettes were varied and startling with a pre- 
ponderance of color. She excluded tenants from 
the garden by means of an iron gate in the vesti- 
bule surmounted by a gilded coronet. The Count 
was understood not to frequent the club any 
more of an evening, when play is apt to run high. 

A haughty, somewhat stormy-browed lady, she 
now swept out of her door, attended by a foot- 
man clad in a blue coat with red facings, and a 
yellow waistcoat, like that of a wasp. She made 
a slight inclination of the head to genteel Bar- 
bara Williams, and passed on. The Countess was 
a woman of the world, but how could she divine 
that Barbara was so soon to be a rival? The 
latter went forth on her errand on foot, while the 
Countess rolled away in her coupé. As it hap- 
pened, the mind of each lady was intent on a spring 
hat, with this notable difference: the Countess 
was prepared to add such a trifle to the very long 
bill run up at her milliner’s, while Barbara was 
equally ready to pay on the spot for all purchases 
with the promptness which has so truly endeared 
the American to foreign shop-keepers. 

In the first little square Barbara was caught in 
the eddy of a popular demonstration, where mu- 
sical bands brayed, banners waved, and the guilds 
of cab-drivers, barbers, shoemakers, or cooks met 
to form a procession. She paused a moment near 
the stand of a vender of cooling drinks, his little 
cart gay with red cloth hangings and burnished 
cans. A small boy, with an expression of owlish 
precocity, dropped the copper coins received in 
payment into a great earthen dish used to rinse 
glasses, thus adapting it as a till. Then Barbara 
was pursued by various flower merchants, their 
baskets freighted with pink hyacinths, tulips, and 
great plumes of white lilacs, She crossed the 
bridge, and gained the narrow, dark little street 
of the Porta Rossa, redolent of cheese, ham, and 
sausages. Here the shop windows were already 
full of Fiesole straw-work and garlands of arti- 
ficial flowers. In one of these shrines of the 
milliner’s art Barbara deposited her much-worn 
Paris hat. A group of young women, handsome, 
black-eyed, and ingratiating, with hair banged 
across the brow, and much Spanish lace disposed 
about the neck, received the hat, and promised 
refreshment to the dusty crown and the requisite 
poke brim for the modest sum of three francs. 

“JT wish no trimmings,” said Barbara, in her 
best Italian. “Can you let me have the hat on 
Thursday ?” 

“Oh yes, madame, without fail,” replied the 
forewoman, showing all her white teeth in a brill- 
iant smile. 

Thursday came, and with it no hat. Barbara 
sought the little dark shop and the door of the 
recreant modiste. All the young women with 
banged hair bowed, smiled, and re-assured her 
in caressing tones. The hat was not finished. 
Friday night it would be sent. Friday dawned 
and passed, with no hat. Barbara’s face length- 
ened perceptibly. Petty vexations and common- 
place cares had ever been the brambles that 
caught this woman’s garments, and yet a cou- 
rageous spirit had kept her brow unfurrowed. 
The two Poppleton girls were already tving the 
azure bows of adorable little chip bonnets sent 
from Paris by the care of their fond mamma. 
Saturday morning found Barbara hastening once 
more to the shop. Ah, how much wiser to have 
left her Paris hat untouched! The forewoman 
beat a hasty retreat, and left the duty of making 
excuses to another. All the shop-girls bore evi- 


dence of late hours at ball or theatre in their | 


heavy eyes, pallor, and sullen petulance of man- 
ner. A pressure of work had delayed Barbara’s 
elongated brim. She should have it, positively, 
on Saturday night. 

“My poor hat is lost,” she sighed, mournfully, 
gazing at the heap of trimmings. “I shall never 
see it again. They have burned it up, or cut it in 
two pieces, past mending. Of course the crea- 
tures will always lie about the matter.” 

A dazzling surprise was in store for Barbara. 
At ten o'clock in the evening the maid-of-all-work, 
Assunta, ¢ame bustling into the room, where, Bar- 
bara was reading aloud the “ Makers of Florence” 
to her charges. A milliner’s boy appeared be- 
hind Assunta, with a wooden box slung over his 
shoulder by means of astrap. Swiftest explana- 
tions tripped from the tongue of the deeply sym- 
pathetic Assunta, 
off, and waylaid him in, the vestibule below, in 
order that there might be no mistake. The 
boy left a small box and departed. A chorus of 
feminine exclamations greeted the raising of the 
lid. Within was Barbara’s straw hat, but how 
recognize it under the transforming wand of a 
fairy? The hat was lined with fluted satin of a 
peachy tint; the crown was wreathed with blue 
feathers, shading from turquoise to rose pink, 
while rich lace, black and white, was cunningly 
disposed in a drapery behind. Such was the ele- 
gant head-covering revealed to Barbara’s aston- 
ished eyes. 

“T told them not to trim the hat, 
ruefully, 

“Did you ever hear the wise adage quoted of 
being penny wise and pound foolish ?” inquired 
the wicked Pet. ‘Where is your fine economy 
now, Miss Williams ?” 

“Nonsense! In for a penny,in for a pound, 
suits better the nineteenth century,” said Marion. 
“ Do try it on.” 

Accordingly Barbara put on the hat, whieh ren- 
dered her charming, for the poke brim, lined with 
the rosy satin, formed a sort of wheel about her 
delicate face, and transformed it with a youthful 
freshness. Sunday was a cloudless day, but Bar- 
bara had made up her mind during the night not 
to yield to temptation. 

“ T shall take back the hat to-morrow morning,” 
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she said, with firmness. The trimmings will ren- 
der it frightfully expensive. How sly and Italian 
to put on all those feathers !” 

“ Pray keep it,” cried Pet. “ Itis so becoming !” 

“Yes, and it may not be too dear,” added Ma- 
rion. “ At least wear the hat to-day, and you can 
take the entire week for judicious compromises 
with the milliner afterward.” 

Barbara listened to the voice of the charmer. 
She put on the exquisite spring hat, and accom- 
panied the two Poppleton girls, looking as fresh 
as rose-buds in their pearl gray dresses, tiny man- 
tles, and the chip bonnets, to one of the Ameri- 
can churches. Surely many glances strayed to 
Barbara during the service—feminine eyes with 
the anxiety of gleaning a new idea in fashions, 
and masculine eyes with a pleasant admiration. 
A becoming tint warmed her cheeks, and a dim- 
ple actually asserted itself at the corner of her 
mouth. “The idea of a woman of my age being 
tricked out in such showy finery!” she thought, 
guiltily, and yet with an exhilarating sensation of 
excitement. 

The tenant of the first floor, emerging from his 
door, met the trio on the stairs, Barbara resplen- 
dent in pink and blue, and the cherubic faces of 
the girls peeping over her shoulder. He was a | 
grave and silent man, and wore a white silk hand- 
kerchief folded carefully about his throat, like the 
King of Wiirtemberg. He bowed to the ladies 
with a lingering glance at the group, and went 
down-stairs, 

“Strange that people may live in these apart- 
ment-houses for years without ever knowing 
each other!” mused Barbara. 

“Who is he?” whispered Marion. 

“T know all about him,” proclaimed Pet. “He 
is a learned man from Scandinavia, and his name 
is Monsieur Oscar Christianson. He lives in Italy 
because he has no lungs—or something. He is 
rich, and I wish he would show us such an Alad- 
din’s palace as his apartment, for the bric-A-brac 
merchants bring him pictures, majolica, Venetian 
brass-work, and bits of old damask almost every 
day.” 

The Countess had awakened about the time 
these tenants returned from church, for she was 
too true a Florentine to retire before two or 
three o’clock in the morning. Propped up in the 
great state bed, with hangings of amber satin, 
she sipped her coffee, while pleasant thoughts of 
the afternoon drive in the Cascine in a new toi- 
lette filled her mind. The Milanese maid Mar- 
guerite hovered about the waking lady. If no 
beau is a hero to his valet, what must madame 
the Countess have been to her Abigail at this 
early hour? 

“Has my new hat been sent home?” she de- 
manded, abruptly. 

Marguerite vanished, and returned with a hat- 
box. 

“This came at half past ten o’clock last even- 
ing, Signora Contessa, and Pietro received it from 














the boy,” she said, glibly, placing the box on the 
bed. 

The cover removed, an untrimmed straw hat 
was disclosed, with a poke brim of a different | 
braid, and indifferently sewed, at the best. 

“ Misericordia !” cried Marguerite, clasping her 
hands tragically. 

How the black eyes of the Countess flashed, 
while a dark red flush of anger suffused her 
swarthy countenance—for she was a very plain 
wormnan, 

“ What does it mean ?” she exclaimed. 
a trick ?” 

She flung the despised black hat across the 
room, and summoned the bewildered Pietro. 

“Go to Madame Millefleurs and ask if she 
wishes to insult me. Stay! Take this thing, 
this object, back to her, and tell her I will never 
enter her shop again. I withdraw my custom. 
I will warn my friends. This fool’s prank shall 
prove her ruin.” 

The Countess grew hoarse with rage, the veins 
in her throat swelled like cords, and she made a 
gesture as if about to crush the unfortunate mil- 
liner in her nervous fingers. She loved dress 
above everything else in this world, and she be- 
held herself hatless on the fashionable drive of 
the afternoon. Bitter disappointment swelled 
her heart. 

Pietro, the groom of the yellow waistcoat re- 
sembling a wasp’s, was respectful but practical. 
He argued the matter with all the familiarity so 
surprising to a foreigner in the intercourse of 
great Italians with their servants, which so read- 
ily assumes the channel of easy gossip, without 
stiffness on one side, or insolence on the other. 
Shops are closed on Sunday, and it would be use- 
less to assail the portal of Madame Millefleurs be- 
fore Monday morning. The culpable milliner 
must be left unquestioned for another twelve 
hours at least. 

At five o'clock Barbara Williams and her 
maidens joined the throng wending their way to- 
ward the Cascine to enjoy the fresh foliage, vel- 
vet turf of the meadows, the music, and brilliant 
spectacle of superb equipagés passing in a file, 
or pausing in groups in the piazza—a true open- 
air drawing-room. In this procession of vehicles 
our trio, in a modest street cab, crossed the dash- 
ing steeds of the Countess, and that lady, attired 
in crimson and yellow lace flounces, assuredly 
gave Barbara a sombre glance in passing. Bar- 
bara was flaunting in the lovely pink and blue 
head-gear, while the Countess, with rage in her 
soul, was condemned to a reception bonnet of the 
past winter season. Could swift suspicion have 
winged that sharp scrutiny on the part of the no- 
ble lady? No; she did not even recognize the 
tenant of the third floor of her palazzo. How 
much wilder the conjecture, then, that Barbara | 
Williams, most respectable of chaperons, was 
wearing her hat on the spriag Sunday! Such 
was the astounding truth. The maid of the third 
floor, Assunta, had waylaid the boy bringing the 
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hat of the Countess, while the bearer of Barbara's 
straw had left his box on the ground-floor, as no | 


other address save the house had been impressed 
on his youthful mind. 

Monday morning, Pietro, the groom, hastened 
to Madame Millefleurs, and spread consternation 
through that fashionable establishment by pre- 
senting Barbara’s poke bonnet. Madame indig- 
nantly refused to receive the object, and return- 
ed with Pietro to the palace, scolding the boy en 
route. 

“Was it a charming production quite worthy 
of Madame Millefleurs’s talents, the colors pink 
and blue?” inquired the Count, cigar in mouth, 
a Turkish fez on his head, a velvet morning coat 
on his back, and the unlimited idleness of a no 
ble gentleman always at his disposal. 

“ Yes, yes, signore,” assented the poor milliner, 
eagerly. 

“Then I think one of the foreign ladies of the 
apartment above-stairs wore it out yesterday,” 
said the Count, with a mocking smile. 
pretty woman.” 

“My hat!” shrieked the Countess, and stamp- 
ed her foot on the ground. ‘That comes of rent 
ing the palace.” 

“We must have patience,” observed the Count, 
using a favorite formula of his nation, and fleck- 
ing the ashes from his cigar. Indeed, the rent 
of the apartments above-stairs was very careful 
ly consigned to his own aristocratic pocket. 

“You should insert in your contracts that my 
hats are to be first worn by the lodgers,” stormed 
the lady, continuing to pat the gravel with her 
foot, as she was seated in the garden, with a little 
court of menials gathered about her, headed by 
the crest-fallen milliner. 

Madame Millefleurs, escorted by Pietro and the 
errand-boy, wended their way upstairs. 
opened the door. 

“T gave her the box on Saturday night,” pro- 
claimed the errand boy. 

Four pairs of Italian eyes scanned each other, 
ready to impute the worst possible motives with 
the best grace in the world. 
no longer possible. 

In the mean while Barbara had sought the 
street of the Porta Rossa to gently reproach her 
milliner for the perfidy of retrimming the Paris 
hat. 

“Madame is 
forewoman. 

“The hat is very pretty, but I did not order 
you to put on black and white lace and satin.” 

All the young women with banged hair gath 
ered about Barbara and stared at her. 

“* Madame’s hat was untrimmed,” remarked the 
forewoman at length, with benevolent tolerance 
of foreign tongues. 


“A very 


Assunta 


Concealment was 


Satisfied ?” inquired the polite 


“Of course it was,” assented Barbara, a trifle 
testily, and then relented. ‘ Well, what do you 
charge, after all 9” ’ 

“Three francs,” 

“Three francs!” 
den horror. 

“Oh, if I promised the alteration for two and 
a half—” 

“Two francs and a half!” echoed Barbara, 
wildly. 

The youngest girl, sewing straw in the darkest 
nook of the shop, dropped her task and came for- 
ward to inspect this customer as an object worthy 
an ardent curiosity. Was she mad? Was she 
only odd, like all forestieri ?”” 

“The hat I received was beautifully trimmed,” 
faltered Barbara. “I have kept and worn it 
Does it belong to somebody else ?”’ 


said the forewoman, simply 
repeated Barbara, with sud- 


“Sanctissiina Maria!” ejaculated the fore- 
woman. 
“Sanctissima Maria!” cried all the girls in 


chorus. 

The milliner promised to question the errand- 
boy, and have the missing article at once pro- 
duced. Barbara returned home just in time to 
confront Madame Millefleurs and realize in the 
modiste’s cold politeness the doubly awful truth 
that,she had boldly worn the spring hat of the 
Countess, and the nobie lady was aware of the 
fact. The Poppletons burst into irrepressible 
laughter when the door closed. 

“The Bargello may be re-opened for you. Pet 
haps you will be arrested and cast into a dun 
geon,” giggled Pet. 

“It is as good as a play,” cried Marion. “ Do 
you recall Goldoni’s fondness for reproducing 
houses in sections on the stage? Our palace, 
thus set to comedy, would show Miss Barbara 
Williams on the third floor arrayed like Solomon 
in all his glory, for church, while the Countess 
waited below for a new spring bonnet.” 

“What would the Scandinavian gentleman be 
doing between, then ?” demanded Barbara, vield 


ing to weak mirth over the absurdity of the situ 
ation. ' 

“IT don’t know,” retorted Marion. 

Marion did not know indeed, not being in re 


ceipt of fern-seed, and able to slip through the 
key-hole of M. Christianson’s abode. The gen 
tleman was pacing his cool and lofty chambers 
in an Eastern dressing-gown and slippers. 

“1 ordered a new hat on Saturday,” he said to 
his valet. ; 

“It has just come,” said the valet, and pre- 
sented a small round hat-box 

The philosopher felt a pleasurable interest in 
a spring hat from a masculine stand-point. He 
opened the box, and drew forth the straw bonnet 
of Barbara Williams 

“The devil!” exclaimed M Christianson, with 
a droll grimace. “Some poor woman will be dis- 
appointed if she loses this treasure. Keep it in 
the vestibule until called for.” 

Barbara waited all day, and then the crest 
fallen Assunta confessed to have seen a milli 
ner’s boy on the stairs, but she had not ventured 
to meddle with him. Sudden inspiration, akin 
to despair, dawned on Barbara. 

“If they have ever found my old hat at all, 
they have probably bestowed it on the Scandi 
navian this time,” she said. 

She went boldly to his door, and was about to 
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pull his bell when M. Christianson emerged in 
person. Explanations ensued, and Barbara re- 
ceived back the wretched Paris hat which had 
made her so much trouble, and yet was an in- 
strument of destiny. 

“T had it made over,” she said, encouraged by 
his genial smile. ‘“‘ The economy has cost me dear.” 

M. Christianson had a large massive head and 
humorous blue eyes beneath shaggy brows. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said, re-assuringly. “I owe 
the Count a visit, and I will explain all to him.” 

“If you kindly would,” sighed the usually 








“LOST LOVE.”—From tHe 


calm Barbara, while a deep blush of mortification 
suffused her cheek. 

She had a glimpse of stately rooms adorned 
with tapestries and Persian hangings—the Alad- 
din’s Palace of which Pet spoke, and then with- 
drew, the recovered bandbox under her arm. She 
was ignorant that her presence had penetrated 
those cold and shrouded chambers like a ray of 
sunshine, The invalid philosopher had fallen in 
love with Barbara Williams’s placid face as he 
beheld it framed in the pink satin lining of the 
Countess’s hat. That evening he called, and pre- 











Picture By Gonnine Kiva. 


sented the Count’s flowery compliments. He ad- 
mired Pet’s drawings and Marion’s music, and 
exacted of Barbara a quotation from Longfellow 
for an essay he was contributing to a Seandi- 
navian periodical. 

“ He’s the most charming old gentleman I ever 
met,” said Marion, with enthusiasm, when he had 
gone. 

“A man of culture,” added Barbara, with the 
appreciation of maturity. 

Invitations to the Aladdin’s Palace followed. 
Barbara and the girls spent delightful hours amidst 








the art treasures of their neighbor’s apartment. 
What more natural than that Pet should copy 
the design on the panel of a Renaissance cabinet 
in the grand salle of M. Christianson, with Bar- 
bara as chaperon? What more natural than 
that the lonely man should bring a roll of his 
favorite music for Marion to play of an evening ? 
He described the land of the midnight sun to 
these new friends in faultless English, and pro- 
fessed a warm interest in the New World in re- 
turn. Yes, M. Christianson had every gift of for- 
tune save those of health and happiness. He 
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found a solace of tranquil enjoyment in the shab- 
by little salon of the third floor, 

“There came a day when he took the party to a 
villa at the environs, traversing a portion of the 
blooming Val d’ Arno to gain the spot. When they 
returned, in the June twilight, the Poppleton girls 
found a cable dispatch summoning them home. 

“You must come with us,” cried Pet, embra- 
cing Barbara. ‘“ When Marion is married I in- 
tend to be a strong-minded old maid too, and we 
will live together.” 

“Thank you, my dear; I fear I can not accom- 
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pany you,” said Barbara, her tender face beauti- 
fied by some emotion. 

“ Why ?” cried the girls, in a breath. 

“Mr. Christianson has just asked me to marry 
him.” 

“Then you did meet a troubadour on the stairs, 
after all,” said Marion, with the sympathy of a 
bride-elect. 

Pet clapped her hands. “Depend upon it, the 
hat of the Countess did it all,” she laughed, glee- 
fully. 

Barbara married Oscar Christianson, and they 





dwelt happily in the state apartment of the fine 
old palace. Viewing life as an apartment-house, 





what a difference the étage makes in social ameni- | 


ties! The Countess kisses Madame Christianson 
on both cheeks when they meet, but her black 
eyes instinctively revert to the head-covering worn 
by the American lady at the time. She would not 
be human otherwise. 

For the rest, M. Christianson shows a prefer- 
ence for delicately tinted satins in the attire of 
his nun-like wife, and especially for rose, shading 
from salmon and opal to pink. 


| 
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4 ye striking portrait of the greatest archwo- 
logical artist of our time will be warmly ap- 


preciated by the readers of Harprr’s Bazar, to 
whom his name is aimost as familiar as to his 
adopted fellow-citizens. No man has wielded a 


more powerful influence on contemporary art than 
this painter, Dutch by birth, Latin by taste, and 


English by choice. His works are as well known 


in this country as in Europe, both through en- 
gravings and through the many characteristic 
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pictures which have been imported, and are in 
the possession of American citizens, 

Laurenz Alma-Tadema was born January 8, 
1836, at Dronryp, in the Netherlands. Designed 
by his family for a profession, he received a thor- 
ough classical education, devoting much time to 
the study of Roman and Egyptian antiquities, the 
influence of which has not ceased to tell upon his 
works. He subsequently entered the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp, where he studied under 
Baron Leys In 1870 he went to London, where 
resided, and where in 1873 he 
obtained letters of denization from the Queen of 
England. Two years before he had married an 
English lady, who is herself an accomplished art- 
ist, frequently exhibiting at the Royal Academy. 
In 1876 he was elected Associate Member of the 
Royal Academy, being already Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and the recipient of numerous 
orders and honors from various European acad- 
emies. His pictures are distinguished for their 
minute realism and accurate archeological re- 
search, joined with fine coloring and spirited de- 
sign. His technique is admirable. In the great 
art exhibitions of England and France—the Roy- 
al Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery (where he has 
exhibited largely of late), and the Paris Salon— 
among the most noteworthy and noted pictures 
which gather crowds about them are always those 

f Alma-Tadema. 


he has ever since 





THE LONE HOME. 


By tur Avruor or “Joun Havorax, GentLEMAN.” 
For an Irish air—“* There is a Lone Home.” 
I nave a lone home by the side of the moor, 


Its walls and its roof they 
There my father and my mother lived happy and 
poor, 
And left 


She 


are gray; 


it for the church-yard clay. 
dwells in a mansion fine, 
Bowered in roses and woodbine; 

But she says that she does not care to stay. 
She will walk in at 
Of the lone home by 


the door 
the 
I wish she were there to-day! 


moor: 


I'll deck my lone home with the best that I can, 
And strengthen its walls old and gray: 
I'll lay down at her feet the true heart of honest 
man, 


| powdered mace. 





And love her till it moulders into clay. 
So she shall ne’er repine 
For 
Her lordly roof and chambers fresh and gay. 
She 


her roses and woodbine, 


shall choose content, 
the 
And turn its silent darkness into day. 


secure, 


In my lone home by moor, 





BEQUESTS OF BEDS. 


| EQUESTS of “ worsted beds” were of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Middle Ages. They 


were reckoned rare “ Jove tokens” in those days. 
Especially was this so when bestowed upon a 
child. In 1356 the Countess of Northampton 
bequeathed to her “dear and tender daughter,” 
the Countess of Arundel, “a bed of red worsted, 
embroidered.” In 1409 presentation was made 
by*Lady Despencer to her daughter Philippa of 
“a bed of red worsted, with all the furniture ap- 
pertaining thereto.” In 1474 Lady Elizabeth 
Andrews, with “ loving greetings,” sent to a dear 
friend “a bed of red worsted, with all the hang- 
ings.” 

This fashion of pleasant remembrance may be 
suggestively considered when one is “ at their 
wits’ end” touching anniversary gifts to relative 
or friend. 





QUEER SHOES. 

'TRANGE customs often rule the hour, some 
\) born of a great necessity, some of marvellous 
absurdity. The stumpy little men of Lapland, 
who regard their bleak and barren country as 
“the most heavenly land the sun shines on,” could 
never go out hunting unless protected by im- 
mensely long overshoes, and hunting they must go, 
if they would live, and live they must, indebted 
mainly for all supplies upon the agile deer, 

This pretty creature holds for these poor hut- 
dwellers all possibilities of comfort; the flesh 
serves for food, skins for clothing, sinews for 
thread, bones for needles; in fact, these simple- 
minded folk can utilize almost every part of their 
tleet friend. 

“ Andron” is the name given to these ungainly 
feet protectors; they are made of wood, are five 
inches in breadth, and turn up a little in front. 
One of them must always be six feet in length, 
the other but five; this arrangement enables the 
sturdy hunter to make short and easy turns; 
round bands of twisted willow secure them to the 
feet, and still further to assure himself of safety 
the brave-hearted Lapp keeps himself steady 
with a long staff, shod with a wheel; this wheel 
is about three inches in diameter, and prevents 
the staff from sinking. 

A grandee of the tenth century, one Count 
Faulk of Anjou, contrived a style of shoe intend- 
ed to hide a personal defect. It was of great 
length, and was fastened to the knee by golden 
chains. At the extreme point odd, quaint carv- 
ings or extremely fantastic devices were careful- 
ly arranged—a representation of a church win- 
dow, a bird, an animal, or “ 
of divers things.” 

This has sometimes been called “an invention 
of pride,” and placed in contrast with the urgen- 
cy of our arctic neighbor, may seem to lack that 
element of dignity and truth evinced by the un- 
learned Lapp, who “to noblest uses made sub- 


grotesque grouping 

















servient every act and thought.” 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Snow Jrity.—Half a two-ounce box of gelatine dis- 
solved in half a cup of cold water. Let it stand half 
an hour; then add a half-pint of boiling water. When 
Inkewarm add the whites of two eggs whipped, half a 
cup of white sugar, and the juice of twolemons. Beat 
well for one hour. Turn into a blanc-mange mould 
that has been previously steeped in water. When stiff 
turn out in a pretty china or glass dessert dish, and 
surround it with rich custard or whipped syllabub. 

Suear Cakes (very nice).—One quart of flour; the 
yolks of three eggs; five ounces of sugar (brown ae 
do as well as white); a quarter of a pound of lard ; 
tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in a gill of sour milk 
or buttermilk. Flavor with a tea-spoonful of mixed 
spices, ground fine—mace, nutmeg, cloves, and allspice, 
a pinch of each, « Roll thin, Cut out into shapes, and 
bake quickly. 

Pounp-C axe.—In these days of soda real pound-cake 
is seldom to be seen, but some persons still ask for it 
s0 much that it is well to have a reliable recipe at hand. 
The following is good at all times, but succeeds partic- 
ularly well in warm weather: Twenty ounces of sugar; 
fourteen ounces of flour; fourteen ounces of butter ; 
fourteen eggs, leaving out two of the yolks. Of course 
great care is needed in the preparation of the ingredi- 
ents to insure success. The flour must be of fine qual- 
ity and sifted, the butter creamed, and the eggs beat- 
en separately until light as possible. In cake-making 
it is always desirable to have two persons engaged ; 
the lightness of the yolks can not be so well ascertain- 
ed by sight, so that it is safest to have them beaten 
steadily all the time that it takes to make the whites 
stiff enough to stand alone. A greased paper must 
line the monid, the fire be nicely graduated to suit a 
moderate oven, and if the cake rises rapidly a paper 
must be put over the top to prevent its browning too 
much before the bottom part is done proportionately. 

Goop Frurr Cake.—One pound of ea sifted ; one 
pound of butter creamed; one pound of sugar; two 
pounds of raisins seeded; two pounds of currants 
washed and dried; one pound of sliced citron rind; 
one wine-glassful of brandy; one table-spoonful of 
rose-water. Put the fruit all together in a sifter, sprin- 
kle them heavily with flour, and sift well, so that the 
fruit may not sink heavily to the bottom. If you want 
the cake to look black you must use brown sugar, and 
also brown the flour in a cool oven. 

Cur Caxr.—Five cups of flour; two cups of mo- 
lasses ; one cup of butter; one cup of cream or milk; 
five eggs; one tea-spoonful of saleratus ; season with 
two table-spoonfuls of ginger and a tea-spoonful of 
Bake slowly but regularly. 

Suear Cakes.—Three pounds of flour; two pounds 
of sugar; one pound of butter (butter and lard mixed 
will do); four eggs; one cup of cream to be added last 
if the eggs do not make the dough soft enough with- 
out it. Work as little as possible after the soda has 
been put in and the dough become smooth. 

Lemon Currvsr Cakr.—Take the peels of two large 
lemons pared very thin; boil thein in a little water 
until they can be pierced through with a straw; beat 
them well in a mortar with five ounces of loaf-sugar, 
the yolks of six eggs, and seven ounces of fresh but- 
ter; pound and mix all together. Lay some carefully 
prepared pastry in patty-pans; half fill with the bat- 
ter. Bake se as not to let them get burned, and send 
to table when almost cold, with granulated sugar sift- 
ed over the tops. 

Sacem Cake.—Three pints of flour; one pint (or 
pound) of sugar; half a pound of butter; five eggs; 
one tea-spoonful of soda. Season with nutmeg and 
mace; roll out in half-inch thicknesses, and cut into 
any shape you like. 

Atmonp Curese Caxe,—Take half a pound of sweet 
almonds shelled, lay them in cold water, and let them 
stay so all night. Next morning pour Off that wate r, 
and lay them to blanch in fresh for a few minutes as 
you remove the skins. Then take them out and dry 
them with a cloth. Beat them very fine with a little 
rose-water. Take six yolks and two whites of eggs, 
and whip them till very light. Add a half pound of 
white sugar, with a very little powdered mace. Rub 
all well together. Take one ounce of fresh butter, 
melt it, and add also a little grated lemon peel. Mix 
all of your ingredients.” Put a nice rich paste at the 
bottom of your pie plates, half fill them with the bat- 








ter, and bake. Almonds, half-pound; sugar, half- 
pound; eggs, yolks, six, whites, two; butter, one 
ounce; mace and lemon, very little each. 


Currse Curp Cakr.—Strain all the whey from a quart 
bow! of bonny-clabber until you have left only about 
six ounces of dry curd. Blanch as directed above two 
ounces of shelled almonds, and beat them up fine with 
rose-water to prevent oiling. Beat the yolks of eight 
eggs, adding to them five ounces of pulverized white 
sugar and five ounces of fresh butter creamed. Bake 
in small patty-pans lined with puff paste. 

Fioatine Isanp.—Have a bow! full of syllabub 
made with rich milk, wine, and sugar. Beat the whites 
of six fresh eggs to a froth, and mix with these as 
much of the strained juice of raspberry or strawberry 
preserves as will flavor and color them. If not sweet 
enough for your taste, add a little sugar. Lay the froth 
very lightly upon the top of the syllabub, first putting 
in slices of cake cut into small squares. 

Mes. D.’s Frurr Cakr.—Prepare two pounds of cur- 
rants by picking clean, washing, and draining them 
through a colander, and then spreading them on a dish 
before the fire or in the sun to dry. Pick, stone, and 
halve two pounds of raisins. Dredge the currants and 
raisins thickly with flour to prevent their sinking in 
the cake. Powder a table-spoonful of cinnamon and 
mace with four nutmegs; sift them all, and mix to- 
gether. Pour together two large wine-glasefnis of 
white wine, one of brandy, and one of rose-water. Cut 
a pound of preserved citron in small bits. Sift one 
pound of sugar and one pound of flour. Cream one 
pound of fresh butter with the sugar. Beat twelve 
eggs very light, perfectly smooth and thick ; stir them 
gradually into the butter aud sugar, alternately with 
the flour. Then add by degrees the spice, fruit, and 
brandy. Be sure to stir the whole very hard at the 
last. Cooks are apt to believe it necessary that they 
should beat fruit cake with the naked arm and hand, 
but their mistresses sometimes demur, and we have 
seen it succeed well when beaten with a strong spoon, 
iron or wooden, Let the mould be well greased 
throughout the whole inside surface before the batter 
is put in. Put it immediately in a moderate oven, al- 
low it time to rise slowly, and buke at least four hours. 
When done, let it remain in the oven to get cold. It 
will be better for staying in all night, cooling gradual- 
ly as the fire goes out. Ice it next morning, after 
dredging the outside over with flour, and then wiping 
it with a towel. 

Totne*vor a Fruit Caxe.—The white sugar used for 
icing must be of the finest quality. The usual propor- 
tions allowed are one-quarter of a pound of sugar to 
the white of one egg. For the cake, the recipe for 
which is just above, three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
and the whites of three eggs will be about the proper 
quantity. Beat up the eggs very light, and add the su- 
gar, a spoonful at a time, continuing to beat, so that 
the icing can not fall, until all has been added. Spread 
it over the cake with a knife dipped from time to time 
in cold water. If it runs at all, add more sugar. You 
may color icing pink with a little poke-berry jelly, or 
yellow (pale or deep) by rubbing some lumps of sugar 
upon the outside of a large lemon or orange, afterward 
pounding them up and stirring into the icing. This 
also will impart a fine flavor. 

Pocnp Cake with CHooo_ater Ioing.—Mix as nsual 
one pound of sugar, one pound of flour, twelve eggs, 
and three-quarters of a pound of butter. Bake this 
cake in round tin plates. This quantity should make 
six platefuls. For icing, grate up a quarter of a pound 
of Baker's chocolate, add a half cup of mik, three- 
quarters of a pound of brown sugar, and a piece of 
butter the size of a hen’s egg. Put all together over 
the fire in a stew-pan, stirring until perfectly well 
blended. After it has come to a boil let it simmer 
eight minutes. When done, season with a few drops 
each of vanilla and lemon juice. When both cake and 
icing are cool, put first a layer of one and then the other 
until the pile is complete. 








H ORSF ORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A NERVE FOOD. 


Dr. J. W. Surra, Wellington, O., says: “In impaired 
nervous supply I have used it to advantage.”—[Adv.]} 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on application to 
Luciws Turr.e, Gen, Pass, Agt., Bostou, Mass,—[ ddv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin, Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession, Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrir, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, because it will stimulate the roots of the 
hair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavoring Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[{Adv.] 





Tur most fashionable perfume powder for handker- 
chiefs and letter-paper is Caswell, — & Co.'s 
Violet Orris. 1121 Broadway.—[{Adv.} 





C. C. Suayner, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv. } 





ADVER'TISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 


ie BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Aemeremarar the best 
of late for fam- 








ily use. — ‘nore fast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 
Chocolate, a8@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
___ Dorchester, Mass, 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 


E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


The Best, Easi- 
est, Most Rapid, 
Most Durable in 
the world. Pleas- 
ant and Healthful 
Employment for 
Ladies or Gentle- 
men. See Article 
in Harper's Bazar 
of April 14th,1883, 

Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 
- ele 281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW CATatocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, ard will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











ALBURNINE 


FOR THE HAIR. 

Golden Brown or English Auburn is the latest 
European novelty, and Alburnine is the only 
preparation which will give this much-desired 
color without injury to the hair. Will restore 
gray hair, and give that live hue so much ad- 
mired. Price $25) per bottle. Will be applied 
on premises if desired. Samples, and growing 
hair which has been treated, can be seen at L. 
SHAW’S Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 
14th Street, New York City. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year's c atalogue. 





“Dr. Benson’ 8 Skin Cure is — excellent for ring- 
worm.”—Mrs. E. L. D. Merriam, Blue Hill, Mass. 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves. 
SUPERIOR 


to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
— curly hair, or money retund- 
From $5 upward, 

pay immense stock of the genuine 
penny gtd or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each, 

The so-much-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- 
fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 


UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line Lip et Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F, Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Ss coamalienabebanaaiel the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if "desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 


Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 


New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW. 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


TOURIST’S EDITION. 
DRAKE'S 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 






The Heart of the White Mountains: their Le- 
By Samurt Apams Drake, 
Author of “ Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &. With 
Illustrations by W. Hamiron Gisson, Tour- 
ist’s Edition. 
$3 00. 


gend and Scenery. 


Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 


It is no mere record of miles, elevations, and com 
parative size of mountains; it is rather an experienced 
and friendly guide, who beguiles the up-hill way by 
legends, pleasant anecdotes, and bright sayings, and 
teaches much of the woodcraft to be learned near the 
mountains’ heart.—Portland Press. 

The entire region is described, not in gnide-bookish 
style, but rather as a record of the anthor’s own ex- 
periences, interspersed with interesting incidents and 
adventures, but at the same time containing all needed 
information as to routes to the different portions of 
the region.—Utica Herald, N. Y. 

It will be better than all the guide-books for those 
who are going for the first time to New Hampshire 
this summer; and the frequent visitor will also find in 
it charming souvenirs.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

The tourist to the White Mountains will not deem 
his *‘ outfit” complete unless it includes a copy of this 
“full, precise, compact, sensible, and honest” guide to 
the peaks, passes, and ravines of that famous region. 
—Chicago Journal, 

No pleasanter guide to the White Mountains can 
be imagined. A map, a tourist’s appendix, and an 
index adapt it for the use of travellers.—N. Y. Times. 

The volume must enjoy a wide popularity among 
White Mountain tourists, its convenient form adapt- 
ing it to temporary, and its beauty and value to per- 
manent, uses.—Boston Journal, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ew Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of | Three Dollars, 





1 w PAC 1K “FOR 158s, 
att Chromo Cards, 

A iso: xtra fine Stock, Artistic 

designs of Swiss Floral, Sea- 

view, Wre ath, Landscape, Gold an 

O i Btiver pes! bird Motto, Butterfly 
Moonlight, Summer an inter Beencs, all in beautifu 
(not gaudy colors), with your name in fancy type,1Oc, 

£90 costly styles for 1983, 25e. 5O peret, aid A 
dful pe a ye << le age Illustrated Premium List with 
every order. © ON PRINTING OO, Northford, Ct, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 187 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turousnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—(I878. 


CARD 


























) COLL ECTORS.—A handsome set, of cards for 
3c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 
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**Towe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 





Testimonial of a Bos 
ton lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutrioura Remepres. 


Humiliating Eruptions, 


Curiovra Resovvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the catese. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Coticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Discases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Cortoura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin Beantifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Svap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter Drvue anv Curmicar 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York, 


pay GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 
Nearly « Million to select from, collected by 

our own buyers in the markets of the re 
Dress Good 


Upholstery, Fancy Good 
Underwear, Ties, La 
infants’, 
mation, and ‘ ; ” free on ap 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th ‘“ Market ! 


7 Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recomm nds to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray | 
hair, $2 50.a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin | 
is the best Tonic for the hair—will positively promote | 
its growth—#1 00 a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des Grace to use after—tinest 
powder known—¢1 50 a box; Lubin's Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Imperatrice, 
to beautify the face, $100 a jar; Hazelenut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, $1 50, 
6 bottles Golden Hair Wash for $5 00. Also, 
latest novelties in Tortoise-shell Ornaments; 
Sheil Crescents, $8 00 a pair; Sheil Dagger Pins, from 
Mc. to $2 00 each, according to color of shell; and a 
be autiful assortment of combs. Our Cosmé tiques are 
all genuine. Not responsible for those obtained else- 
where. Do not forget also that this is the only store 
where the Genuine Langtry Coiffure is ob- 
tainable; aleo,a magnificent assortmentoft Switches 
including Ash, Gray, Blonde, etc., in every shade, first 
quality hair only. On receipt of money order, will for- 
ward any of above goods to any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
DARJEELING, 


841 Broadway, New York. | 
And Others.” EHRA DOON, 
| Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 
| THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
| Requires only half the usual quantity. 
TEAS. Agents of the Calcutta Tea Syndicate, 
_| 130 Water Street, Now Yorke 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mer. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


s] A ‘ 4 ry" T 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., 
Harver’s Bazar Patterns or for any 


Co., Boston, Mass. 






Samples, infer- 
plication 


‘t., Philada. 








From the Districts of 
ASSAM, 
CHITTAGONG, 


CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLEY, 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN C. PHILLIPS & CO., 


7. 


whether for 
other business. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Propach’s Adjustable Indicator 


The New French System of Dress-cutting. 


Is meeting with universal success. It drafts the entire 
waist—back and front—at the same time. No other 
system does this. 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms, to General Agency 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway, N.Y. 


IES! 


MN Pillene, only hair solvent known. Perma- 
nently dissolves superfluous hair, root and branch, in 


& minutes, mee so discoloration or injury. Send 
culars. The UNIVERSITY CHEMI. 
RATION CO. formerly Witcox CurmicaL 


Pasgraration Co., 602 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avencr, New York. 


$5 to $2 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


and to parties who may 
to visit our works 
refer to establishments 
may be found. 


Cars of Cambridge Horse Railway 







The pre-eminent artistic merit of | 
our productions is recognized by the | 
leading furniture dealers of this country, | 
find it impracticable: 
shall be pleased to) 
where our goods 


we 








THE F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO,, 


East Camprince, Mass. 


First and Second Streets. 


| 
| 


from Scollay Square, Boston, 
every five minutes. 


BRUNSWICK. _ | 
VELVETEENS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
Silk Velvets. They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in Aude folds and pufling rs, 


(pstomap SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 







adjunct | 
a lady 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. The most important 
| to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. With this essential 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely barmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York City, and 
pronounced entire ly free from any materiai injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 


no 


| tiful, 


TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
um a COMPLEAON FOR LPs sae 
UIN MY 10N ‘on 


= a | ful effieacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
Wipe Lovey success | Price 75¢. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N.Y. 


— ———$————— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The a ee ps of the 
Vv ENGL 


| CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
L ADIE LAMBREQUINS With twine and rib- 


bon, Our AS Book or Croourr anp Kwnirrep 
Lace contains a number of beautiful Patterns tor this 
work, with Directions for ulso, Patterns for 


\! It’s all the rage to make Trpres and 


1883. 1884, 


making ; 








Thread KEdqings, etc. Price, 30 cts., 6 for $1.00. We | Bea antitee na musical fy so pages. Est “3 REE to 
Pet yourm f and musical friends. Send names and addresses 

take P.O. stamps J. F. INGALLS, Lynx, Mass. E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq.. Boston. M 
THE SELF - ADJUSTABLE The Sacto aaa best appointed Music, Literary ana 


Jar ade-mark) is protean, and is | 
ithe highest classical standard | 
N colffure of the age. Our illus- | 


Art School,and HOM E for young ladies, in the world. 
} trated catalogue mailed free 
Hrumen & Giurn, 


woeseets'.. HARPER S PERIODICALS. 


| Per Year: 








EARN MUSIC RIGHT! Prof. Rice’s Magic Li; ..+- ree. OER 
4 ning Music-Teaching System is the only rapid, cor- SA Sede ae Re EI ctr cadeeteédsaccicoas $4 00 
rect, practical, scientific, won vst, and RELIABLE Method — i iia as 
on earth, Price $1 to $5. Invaluable 186-page $1 musi- HARPEIRUS WEEKLY. 0.00.0. cceeeeeeeeeees - 400 
cal-book for 21lc. Address Normal Musical College, 243 HARPER'S BAZAR 4 00 
State St.. Chicago, Ill. Our Great Music- Teaching an ica ie 
Journal only 45c. per year. Sample and music, 3c. The THREE above publications................10 00 
mk © ESS ¥ 1 am Se Pee OO MIND oni occ sccccesectaden 7 00 
Lady Agents sxscare: ; 
and good salary selling Queen City HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 1 50 
© Skirt and Stecking Supporters, etc. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ 
City Suspender Co. Cincinnati,O HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE { ‘*cttctcettt 5 0 
Sm x T T é HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBR AR 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. Gaston Os Wemberdec ene “10-00 


Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy tor removing radic ally and pe rmanentiy ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL LAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 

The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jannary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.r with the first Number for November, 
and the Volomes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrgrr’s Youne Peor.x sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 









Printed on 50 Extra large Coromos in 9 coors 
(«xx board) French & Swiss F Lonnie M tu 
membrance & Sores Cards, in fancy s¢ 

0c, 14 + Gold : 


packs $1.00 or e 
Besuaitel bound Samed Album for Bes with Ilust’d Preminm List, 
reduced Price List, & . . FOOTE, Northford, C t 





NOTICE TO CLERGYMEN. 


“M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOP ASDIA 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 





OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLE- weekly publication, containing works of ay 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE” (now complete in siography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 


ranging from 10 to 25 cents per Fu 
Harper's F be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorners, 


number. 
ranklin Square Library will 


ten volumes), is meeting with the heartiest popu- 
lar endorsement. The NV. ¥. Tribune “2 
is by far the best work of its kind existing mn 
any language.” 

This work is sold by SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
and not to the BOOK TRADE. 

Address Harper & Broruers, Publishers, 

Franklin Square, BA 


THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 


SO In NEW COPPER TYPE, on 20 Pear! Beveled Gilt 
vdge Cards with lap ped c yrners, 0c. 11 packs and 
the oR keepsake needle casket for 
st om um of Samples ever sold with 

Presents, 40c. Blank Cards 

€ A RD MIL Li s, Northford, Conn. 


savs, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Money 





k@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in | Posts uge Stamps. 





Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send 10c, for 50 Chromo Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agent Vv Your cards 
sell 2? Large Sample k and full 
* | outfit 25e, Quickest returns. us a trial 
order. Clinten & Co, North Haven, Ct, 


TAKE NOTICE. : 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Naseau &., N. ¥. 










Bec 








& Specialty. 








N | furnished teachers. Application 
SITUATIO form and copy of our “ School Jour- 
nal,” sent for postage. Address National School 
Supply Bureau, 8 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ii). 


A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly “Dr. Benson's Celery Pilis cnred my mother of 











$72 


Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. severe nervous headache.”--J. Miller, State Hill, Pa. 





FURNITURE, I 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BUCKS. 


I. 
EMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. 





M By his Son, 

erg Dix. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00. 
Il. 

TWELVE AMERICANS. Their Lives and Times 
By Howarp Carron. Containing Sketches of 
Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter 
Cooper, Hannibal Ham John Gilbert, Robert C, 
Schenck, Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen 


SPANISH VISTAS. 





G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Rlihu B. Washburne, 
Alexander H. Stephens. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

iit. 
By Grore 
Illustrated by Caries 8. 


Parsons Laturop, 
teinHARYT, Square Svo, 

















Ornamental Cover, $3 00. 
IV. 

MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. The Bible Record 
with Illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Maroivs Wiitson and 
topert Piecrront WIL1s0Nn In Two Volumes 
12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 

V 

COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, Structural and Svys- 
tematic. For Use in Schools and College By 
James Orton, A.M., Pu. D., late Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar College. Revised Edition. Mlus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80, 

VI. 
a AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL- 
Collected and Compared by Wititam 
We KLLS ” Newent. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
1 50. 
Vil 

LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
CARLY. Edited by James Anrnony Froupr 
ito, Paper, 30 cents. Also, Library Edition, 12mo 
Cloth, $1 00, 

Vill 

SHAKESPEARE’'S SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, 
by Witisam J. Ronee, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents 

IX 

SHAKESPEARE'’S POEMS. us and Adonis, 
Lucrece, and other Poems. Edited, with Notes, b 
Wintriam J. Roure, A.M. With Engravings. 16mo 
Cloth, 56 ceuts; 4to, Paper, 40 cents 

x. 

NAN. By Lvoy C. Linum, Author of “ Mildred’s Bar 
gain,” ** Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. Illus 
trated, 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XI 

FREDERICK Il. AND MARIA THERESA. From 

| Hitherto Unpublished Documents, 1740-1742. By 

Tur Due vr Broa From the French, by Mrs 

Casunt. Hory and Mr. J win LILnin. to, Paper 

20 cents, 
XII. 
| THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. By W. C. Conanr. (Reprinted 
from Harerr’s Magazine for May, 1883 The 
jridge asa Monument. By Monteomery Souvyier 
(Reprinted from Haxrrerr'’s Wrexiy, May 27, 1883 
| Together with an Account of the Opening Exercises, 
| May 24, 1883. With Two Portraits and Twenty-eight 
| IJilustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. : 
| 
XIII. 


| 
| 


| 


| 





} 
| 
| 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX 
ICON. A Gi 


eek- K nglish Lexicon. Compiled by 


t 





Groner D.D., Dean of Christ 
Oxford, tonert Soorr, D.D., Dean of 
] salliol College, Oxford 





Augmented throug h 
ition of Prof. DRISLER, of 
4to, Sheep $10 00, 

XIV. 

HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY OF DATES and Universal 
Information relating to all Ages and Na Sev- 
enteenth Ecitic Hist 
wom to the 

Revi 

pages, ¢ 





cre, 


ons 
ry of 
JAMIN VIN- 


Lary 


on, containing the 
Autumn of 1 
sed for Americ 


oth, $5 00, 





e Svo 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ant Cesar Aut Nih By the Countess M. Von Born 
MER. 20 cents 

The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. BY Tuomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. 10 cents. 

Yolande. By Wititam Brack. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woorson 
Cloth, $1 00, 

Arden. By A. Mary F. Rowtnson. 15 cents 

Mr. Scarboronugh’s Family. By Anruony Trotrop: 
20 cents. 

Honest Davie. By Frank Barnerr. 20 cents 

A Sea Queen. By W. Crank Russent l6mo, Half 
Bound, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents 

The Ladies Lindores By Mrs. OurpHant 1émo, 
Half Bonnd, $1 00; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

Like Ships Upon the Sea By Franors Es.nanon 
Tro.iorr. 20 cents 

No New Thing. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 

Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs. 





GasKELL. 20 cents. 
Stray Pearls. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, 
Viscountess of Bellaise. By Cuansorre M. Yonar. 


15 cents, 


2” Harrer & Broruens will send an 
works by mail, postage 
United States, on rece 


of the above 
to any part of the 


ipt of the price. 


prepard, 


S®™ Hanren’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanupr. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Terms and $5 outfit 


"S65 a week in your own town. 
im) free. Address H. Haterr & Co., Portland, Maine, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 
and ae d Preminu 

sold. Agents wanted. L. 


alike,for 1S83,name on, 
n List, 19c. Warranted best 
Jone 28 & Co., Nassau, N.Y 
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A Baptist clergyman, 
ngted for his extreme po- 
liteness, was called upon 
to make a speech, He 
“bobbed up serenely,” 
and after considerable 
washing of his hands 
with invisible soap, in- 
quired, with most ex- 
pressive humility and re- 
gard for the patience of 
his hearers, 

* Are any of the other 
sisters to speak after 
me?” 

It was some time be- 
fore the sister-brethren 
could listen to any fur- 
ther remarks. 

ee 

Boarding-house keep- 
ers were not the only 
ones who profited by the 
conventions held at Sara- 
toga by the Baptists and 
Presbyterians, 

“TI wish you Baptisses 
would stay all summer,” 
said a darky boot-black 
as he polished the pedal 
extremities of a member 
of that persuasion. 

* Why 80 ?” 

* Oh, bekase you shine 
more dan de Presbyte- 
yuues.” 


SL 

The following occurred 
at amusicale given during 
the wsthetic craze. 

* Doesn't Signor O 
sing finely ?” asked a gen- 
tleman of a lady friend. 

a 4 


, 
languid lily, “ but” (with 


a nost die-away expression) ‘‘ he has never suffered.” 
Perhaps his audiences had, frequently. 





The class in botany at a certain college somewhere 


) FACETLA, 
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YESTERDAY. 


Proserpina. 


ly brought down the house 


OLD STYLE 
TO-DAY. 


and raised the ghost of 
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LOOKING FOR THE MAN WHO SAID, “Is THIS HOT ENOUGH FOR you 2?” 


between Boston and Philadelphia were analyzing the 


pomegranate, 


“Who ate a pomegranate seed 2?” inquired the teacher. 
“1 did,” meekly answered a conscientious but not 
classical young lady, and the laugh that followed near- 





nani 


Ha 


kissing as “* 


’ 


a process.” 
. 


“What is the meaning of ‘sans cremona’ ?” inquired 


one young lady of anoth- 
er, who was more inti- 
mately- acquainted with 
the French language. 

**T’'m sure I don’t know, 
How is it used 2” 

“Why, a friend sends 
me word he will call for 
me to attend the theatre 
‘sans ecremond,’”—pro- 
nounced as spelled. 

“Without a fiddle! It 
can’t be possible. Please 
let me see the note.” 

One glance was esuffi- 
cient. The gentleman had 
written “ sans céréemonie,” 
which was a violint shock 
to the young lady’s feel- 
ings. Beaux had better 
take notice. 

Pe ses. En 

A NEW PROCESS. 

YounG LADY TOURIST TO 
Soorcn priver. “ How 
beautiful those holly-trees 
are! I wish we had them 
in America. But in our 
Southern States we have 
plenty of mistletoe.” 

Soorry. “* Weel, miss, at 
the new year we do havea 
bit of it, and the lads and 
the lassies tie a string to it 
and hang it aboon the 
doorway.” 

Hattie (in her most in- 
nocent manner). * What 
for?” 

Soorry. ‘* Well, miss, 
the lads and the lassies— 
the lads and the lassies— 
the lads and the lassies— 
Shag slowly] they have a 
<ind of a—of a [evidently 
struggling with his in- 
creasing embarrassment] 
—of a—process under 
“.” 
Harrie (in the gravest 
manner possible). “ But 
what kind of a process ? 
Did you ever try it?” 

Soorry (blushing the col- 





or of a beet, but still amiling a little through his em- 
barrassment), **Oh, miss, I see you were a-knowing 
what it was. 

Then Hattie blushed, and thenceforward designated 





TAKING 


THEIR MALARIA WITH 








SPOONS. 








joteel 


our garden and smokin 
in our rose-bushes to Kill 
the caterpillars that are 
destroying the buds? 
Would you just as lieve 
ask him ?” 
—_—— 


There is one humorous 
incident connected with 
the Seventh Regiment's 
turn_at the State camp 
in Peekskill that has 
not yet appeared in print. 
The sentinels had been 
Jeft on post an hour long- 
er than the prescribed 
time. It wasraining, and 
they were wet, tired, and 
hungry. General Wilson, 
of the regular army, ac- 
companied the officer of 
the day on the grand 
rounds that night in or- 
der to judge of the disci- 
pline and competency of 
the city soldiers. 

“Halt! Who comes 
there?” one sentry ask- 
ed. 

“The Grand Rounds,” 
was the reply. 

“Oh,  pshaw! I 
thought it was the relief,” 
said the young soldier, 
forgetting all about the 
formula, and letting his 
feelings escape him, 

—————>—_—_ 


A school-boy remarks, 
that when his teacher 
undertakes to ‘show 
him what is what,” he 
only finds out which is 
switch, 























OLD JOHN HAS BEEN SENT TO INQUIRE AFTER, THE JENKYNS BABY, WHO HAS THE MEASLES, AND 
HAS BEEN TOLD NOT TO GO INTO THE HOUSE (from the middle of the road, in a stentorian voice). ** HEY! 
YOU UP THERE, YES, YOU ON THE THIRD FLOOR, H-O-W-’S THE BABY ?” 


We are informed that 
the names on the signs 
over the Chinese laun- 
dries are not accurate, 
but are the nearest ap- 
proaches Yankee paint- 
ers are able to make 
toward rendering celes- 
tial nomenclature with 
their brushes,” There- 
fore the thoughts that 
arise when we read the 
names “Won Lung,” 
** Moonshine,” and 
“ Heap Gin” are not to 
be taken too seriously 
as indicative of the 
physical ormoral condi- 
tion of the launderers 
who display them. 

The same student of 
the subject is responsi- 
ble for the information 
that the Chinese call 
New York a forest, or 
rather that they call all 
very lerge'cities forests, 
because the houses in 
them are sufliciently 
numerous to be likened 
to the trees that com- 
pone a great woods. 

‘his is very poetical 

and pretty, but very 
many practical New- 
Yorkers are more apt 
to call the city a mount- 
ain, because of the 
great amount of dirt 
that is in it. 


———~—__——— 

A maiden aunt of a 
Brooklyn man, who 
tells the story, has no 
patience with anything 
that can not be turned 
to some useful account. 
She wastes no time 
herself, and can not 
see why those around 
her should waste any. 
The other day she said 
to her nephew, the 
Brooklyn man, when 
he returned from his 
office : 

* John, I see that the 
gentleman next door is 
agreatsmoker. I won- 
der whether he would 
mind coming over into 
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